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for many Millions 


Bera! and a few for the 
Millionaires 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 


I. 


E all know the old saying about there being 
hosts of people who simply eat to live, 
and other hosts who only live to eat; but 
just now we will go a step farther and give 

a little consideration to that other great class which, 
though it is not composed of gourmands, is made of 
people who derive a great deal of pleasure from 
having good food, wholesomely cooked and taste- 
fully served. Their enjoyment is rational enough ; a 
pleasant recollection is retained, like the remembrance 
of a charming walk or talk, and these are the most 
satisfactory people for whom to provide food. 

Now, since 1 housekeeper has to plan ninety meals 
a month, or alinost eleven hundred in a year, it often 
seems to her as .f folks did little else than eat ; but to the 
men and the other women who are actively employed 
all day, and have none of the burdens of kitchen 
work to bear, the meals appear to be a long time 
apart. Almost all people require three meals a day, 
and two should surely be substantial. So well are 
the markets supplied now that a city housekeeper has 
no difficulty in keeping her table well furnished—with 
a variety, too, if she have a plump purse ; but unless 
she use good judgment in planning her meals and 
selecting the food material, her table will not be satis- 
factory, whatever the amount expended may be. 

In arranging the meals described in these articles, 
the needs of people of modest means, and of those 
who can live well, but not extravagantly, will be con- 
sidered. A few meals will be prepared for those to 
whom the matter of expense is of no consequence. 
In articles like these it would be impossible to suit all 
classes, for the incomes and conditions of families 
are so varied. 


hardest task, because there is such a sameness in the 
raw material. The bills of fare to be given may help 
many who cannot follow them exactly, by suggest- 
ing combinations. A bill of fare of four or five 
courses can be made simple by dropping a part of the 
courses; as, for example, having only fish or meat 
and vegetables, and then dessert. 

The housekeeper should always aim to have sea- 
sonable food. Food materials are always cheapest 
when at their best; that is to say, when in season, 
Here are a few suggestions to housekeepers : 

BREAKFAST. 

Oatmeal Mush. Baked Apples. 
Mutton Chops, with Broiled Bacon. 
Flashed Potatoes. 

Graham Rolls, Zoast. 

LUNCHEON, 

Egg Cutlets, Bisque Sauce. * Stewed Tomatoes. 


Toast. 
Orange Marmalade. Thin Soda Crackers. 
Tea 
DINNER. 


Cream-of-Celery Soup. 

Breaded Scollops, Tartar Sauce. 
Roast Chicken, Bread Sauce. 
Mashed Potatoes. Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 
Cauliflower in Cream Sauce. 
fruit. 


Coffee. 


BREAKFAST. 

Wheat-Germ Mush. 
Tried Sausages. 

Corn Dodgers. Baked Potatoes. 
. 


DINNER. 


Stewed Prunes. 


"Stewed Sheeps’ Hearts. 
Sash. Boiled Potatye’. Turnip. 


Poor Man's Pudding. 


ee : The housekeeper in the country has by far the e 
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SUPPER. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes. Toast. 
Tea Cake. Apple Sauce. 
Tea. 


Broiled Chops with Bacon. 

Bacon that is to be broiled should be boneless and fat, 
and the slices should be as thin as the blade of a knife. 
The bars of the broiler should be very close, what is called 
an oyster broiler being best. 

Place the slices of bacon in the broiler and then over a 
clear fire, having all the draughts open. Cook the meat 
about four minutes, turning constantly. The fat will blaze 
up continually, but it will not hurt the bacon if that is 
turned all the while. Put the cooked bacon on a warm 
plate and keep it hot until the chops are cooked. 

If the chops be cut an inch thick, cook them nine min- 
utes, turning almost continually. Season them with salt 
and pepper and place on a hot dish. Lay a slice of bacon 
on each chop and arrange the remainder around the dish. 
Garnish, if it be convenient, with four large branches of 
parsley. Serve very hot and on hot plates. 

Stewed Sheeps’ Hearts. 

For six people use three hearts, three ounces of fat salt 
pork, one large onion, one tablespoonful of salt, one-third 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and one quart of water. 

Split the hearts, and, after washing them, season with 
half the pepper and salt and roll them in the flour. Fry 
the pork in the frying pan. Slice the onions and put them 
in the pan with the pork ; cook slowly for ten minutes. At 
the end of that time remove the pork and onion from the 
pan and put them in the stewpan. Lay the hearts in the 
frying pan and cook until they are slightly browned on one 
side, then turn and brown on the other side. When they 
are browned, put them in the stewpan. Pour the quart of 
hot water into the frying pan and stir until all the sediment 
is mixed with it; then pour it over the hearts. 

To the flour left after the hearts were rolled, add half a 
gill of cold water, and stir until perfectly smooth. Stir 
this mixture into the gravy that is with the hearts. Cover 
the saucepan and place where the gravy will bubble gently 
at one side for three hours. The cooking must be very 
slow. If the gravy be allowed to boil the hearts will be 
tough, but if it only simmer at one side they will be tender 
and good. 

At serving time arrange the hearts on a warm dish and 
strain the gravy over them. 

Egg Cutlets. 

For twelve cutlets there will be required seven eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one generous teaspocnful of salt, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, and bread crumbs 
for breading. 

Putysix of the eggs in a deep saucepan and fill up with 
boiling water. Cover, and let them stand for twenty min- 
utes on the back part of the range, where the water will 
not boil. At the end of this time pour off the hot water 
and cover with cold water. Remove the shells and cut the 
eggs in two, lengthwise, using*g plated knife. 

Let a scup plate stand i in’ ‘het svater antil heated through. 

Put the butter, Slt “and “pepper i in this plate and stir until 
tie .butter is melted. Have the seventh egg beaten in 
anuther soup plate and have a third plate filied with sifted 
bread crumbs. Drop the eggs, one at a time, in the melted 
butter, then in the egg, and finally roll them in the crumbs. 


Lay them ona platter and set in a cold place until it is 
time to cook them. At luncheon time put them in the 
frying basket and cook one minute in fat so hot that blue 
smoke rises from the center. Serve with a bisque or 
curry sauce. 

Bisque Sauce. 

Put into a saucepan three tablespoonfuls of butter and a 
tablespoonful and a half of flour. Beat these ingredients 
until light and creamy. Gradually pour upon this half a 
pint of hot white stock and stir until it boils; then add ten 
peppercorns, a small slice of onion, a sprig of parsley, a 
teaspoonful of salt. Cook gently for ten minutes, then add 
a gill of strained tomato, and cook three minutes longer. 
Now add a gill of milk, and stir until it boils. Strain, and 
serve immediately. 

Hashed Potatoes. 

_ Season one quart of sliced cold boiled potatoes with a 
level tablespoonful of salt and one-third of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Puta heaping tablespoonful of butter ina frying 
pan and on the fire. When the butter is hot, add the 
potatoes, and stir and cut with a case knife until the 
potatoes are very hot. Draw back the pan toa cooler 
place and stir occasionally until the chops and bacon are 
cooked. Serve hot. 

Graham Rolls. 

Put into a sieve one cupful of Graham meal, one cupful 
of sifted wheat flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, half a 


teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful and a half of baking’ 


powder. Mix all the ingredients thoroughly and then rub 
through the sieve. See that the bran is free from bits of 
wood and nails, and then turn it into the dish with the 
other ingredients. Beat one egg light and add to it a 
generous half-pint of milk and a tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses. Add this mixture to the dry ingredients and beat 
vigorously for one minute. Have a French-roll pan well 
buttered and pour the batter into it. Bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. 

This quantity will make twelve rolls. 

It will not injure the rolls to take the top off the 
stove for broiling, because they will have been baking 
about twenty minutes before the time for broiling. 
Corn Dodgers. 

Put three gills of corn meal in a bowl with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of sugar and a teaspoonful 
of butter. Pour on this a generous half-pint of boiling 
water. Beat the dough thoroughly, and then shape it with 
the hand into small flat cakes about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. 

Pour the sausage fat into a clean frying pan and place on 
the fire. When it has become very hot, put in the cakes 
and fry on one side until brown: then turn, and brown 
on the other side. Serve hot. 

Poor Man’s Pudding. 

Wash thoroughly one cupful of rice and put it in a 
saucepan with one cupful of cold water. Let this heat 
slowly to the boiling point, then turn off every drop of 
water. Put the rice into a pudding dish that will hold 
about three quarts. Add to it one teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two of molasses, one of cinnamon 
and one of butter, broken into little bits. Stir this well, 
and add two quarts of milk. Put the pudding in a slow 
oven and cook for three hours. Stir it well from the bot- 
tom three times during the first two hours, and at the last 
stirring add a pint of cold milk. Serve this pudding with 
sugar and miik, or perfectly plain. 
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A YEAR. 
I. 
What is there in it? 
A sunbeam, a rose ; 
Wind-shaken branches, 
Soft-falling snows ; 
A ripple of laughter, 
A tear and a sigh; 
A hand-clasp at greeting, 
A kiss at good-bye. 
What is there in it? 
The hallowing love 
That brightens each moment 
With light from above ; 
Souls striving and waiting 
And conquering ;—love 
Is the beauty and meaning 
And joy of the year. 
—Mary F. Butts. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-room. 


PREFACE. 
HE papers entitled “ The Expert Waitress’ 


are in- 
tended rather as a working model than as a set of 
rules from which there is no appeal. It is recognized 
that tastes and opinions vary as much as do the various dining- 
-rooms in which they are expressed. In writing these papers, 
one idea has been kept in mind: No rule has been laid down 
that has not a good reason for its existence. 

Some things, desirable in themselves, have been omitted 
because they are not possible to one pair of hands and feet, 
even when guided by a well regulated brain. 
DINNER. SUPPER. 


BREAKFAST. LUNCHEON. 


Picnic AND TRAVELING LUNCHEONS. AFTERNOON TEA. 


CARE OF DINING-ROOM. CARE OF PANTRY. CARE OF CARVERS 


WASHING DisHEs. CARE OF SILVER, Etc. CARE oF LAMPs. 


Wuat A WAITRESS Must Know. REVIEW OF GENERAL RULES. 


BREAKFAST. 
Oranges. 
Pearled Oats with Cream. 
Lamb Chops. 
Bread. 


Creamed Potatoes. 
Flot Muffins. 
Butter. 


Coffe. Milk. 


The breakfast given is a usual one in many house- 
holds. Learn to serve this properly, and it will be 
easy to make changes where ideas vary as to com- 
fort and convenience. 

To serve the breakfast given there will be needed : 
Napkins, tumblers, salt cups, pepper boxes, salt 
spoons, butter plate and knife, bread-and-butter 


plates, bread plate, bread knife, bread board, muffin 
dish, water pitcher, milk pitcher, trays. 


1 | Fruit dish. Fruit knives 

z | ae Fruit plates. Fruit spoons. 

Covereddish. [Cereal dishes on Tablespoons. 
Cream jugs. plates. Dessertspoons. 
ao Sugar bowl. 

ag 

_ Platter. ~ canvas and 
Tray for platter. Breakfast plates. | Two tablespoons. 
Covered dish. | |Breakfast knives. 
5a] Breakfast forks. 


} Hot water kettle. 
Coffee pot and 
| g [stand and small 
= (strainer. 
= Hot milk pitcher 
> |(covered)and stand. | 
Y Cream jug. 
Sugar bowl. | | 
Slop bowl. | | 


| Sugar tongs. 
Teaspoons. 


Coffee cups | 
Sugarspoons. 


and saucers. 


The dish of fruit is to stand in the center of the 
table. Place a salt cup, with its spoon, and a pepper 
box for the use of every two people. Put for each 
person a fruit plate, on which is a fruit doily, and 
a finger bowl one-third full of water. On the plate at 
the right of the bowl lay a silver fruit knife, on the 
left of the plate a fruit spoon. At the right of each 
plate place a tumbler for water and another for milk. 
At the left put a little plate for bread, butter and hot 
muffins. On the table, at the right of the plates, lay 
a breakfast knife, with the sharp edge of the blade 
turned toward the plate, a silver knife for butter, and 
a dessertspoon, with bowl turned up. At the left lay a 
breakfast fork, with the tines turned up, anda napkin. 

If the polished table, without a cloth, is preferred 
for breakfast, it will be necessary to take thought 
about hot dishes, none of which must come in direct 
contact with the table. Either they must be served 
from a side table, or the polished table must be in 
some way protected. Table mats have been dis- 
carded by many ladies because they are so often 
merely useful without being ornamental. 

Among the handsomest things with which to re- 
place table mats are hand-painted trays, set in rims 
of split bamboo. ‘The rim protects the table, and 
prevents the platter from sliding. These should be 
handled with great care, on account of their value. 
With one of these trays at the foot of the table, the 
fruit in the center and the coffee service at the head, 
all has a finished appearance when breakfast is served. 

With the placing of the cotiee service at the head 
of the table, the difficulty of heat again presents 
itself, and this time cannot be obviated by the 
side table. The hot water kettle is taken care of 
by its own lamp stand: but the coffeepot and hot 
milk jug still remain. These must be provided for 
according to their character. If of silver, they should 
rest on silver stands; if of china, tnen on china 
stands ; the purpose being to make the stand appear 
like a part of that which rests upen it, and so be as 
unnoticable as possible. 

The expert waitress will arrange her sideboard 
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and side table with as much care as she does the 
table itself. These two accessories should hold 
everything that may, can or shall be neeeded. The 
sideboard may be left uncovered if the table is un- 
covered. If the table is draped, a suitable cloth 
must be laid on the sideboard. A side table should 
always be draped. Use this for hot dishes without 
stands. The sideboard should hold in readiness 
extra plates, knives, forks, spoons, tumblers and 
napkins, fine sugar for the pearled oats, a pitcher 
of water and a pitcher of milk. 

On the side table should be plenty of space for 
whatever hot dishes are to be placed upon it, includ- 
ing the muffin dish, a silver tray for placing and 
removing everything that is not soiled; another tray, 
either of silver or carved wood, for removing that 
which is soiled, a small napkin for taking up quickly 
anything that -may be spilled, and a large napkin or 
neat towel to be used in an emergency, such as the 
accidental overturning of a glass of milk or a cup of 
coffee. 

When she thinks that all is ready, the waitress 
should ask and answer every one of these questions : 

Does the table need anything more? 

Is the sideboard perfectly arranged ? 

Is there plenty of room on the side table? 

Are the chairs properly placed ? 

Are the morning papers where they should be? 

Are any doors unnecessarily open ? 

Is there a drawer that is not tightly closed? 

Has any dust been overlooked in the dining-room? 

Two minutes before the breakfast hour, begin to 
fill the glasses with water. This will be finished in 
time, and the water will be cool and fresh. 

As to the time for placing butter upon the table a 
waitress must be guided by her judgment. In winter, 
when butter is very hard, it may be put on sooner than 
in summer, when it should be kept cool until needed. 

Bread must be always freshly cut. 

When the family are seated at the table, place the 
fruit dish on a tray and hand it to the lady of the 
house, standing at her left side. Offer to each 
person, always at the left. 

When the fruit has been served, see if any one has 
emptied his glass of water. Never, under any circum- 
stances, let any one ask for a glass of water. Fill it 
before he can ask. If carafes are used, and each 
one fills his own glass, after it has been once emptied, 
then keep watch of ice, and offer when it is needed. 

When the fruit course is finished, remove every- 
thing pertaining to it. Take first the fruit dish, then, 
in each hand, a plate with its finger bowl, knife and 
spoon, and place quietly and quickly in the pantry 
until all are removed. If a knife, only, has been 
used, do not leave the fruit spoon because it is clean, 
but take it away with the other things. If any fruit 
juice has, by chance, found its way to the polished 

table, take it up so deftly with a small napkin that 
no one is aware of it. 

When the fruit is removed, bring the dish of 
pearled oats and place on the tray at the foot of the 


table. Lay a tablespoon at the right of the dish. 
Place before each person a cereal dish on a plate. 
Remove the cover of the pearled oats to the side 
table. Place the dish on the tray, put the spoon in 
the dish and offer first to the lady of the house, 
standing ather left. Offer to each person from the 
left. Then pass the sugar and cream. 

When the cereal course is finished, take the cereal 
dish, with its tray, and place it on the s'de table. 
Cover the dish. Take in each hand a cereal dish 
and plate, until all are removed to the pantry. 

For the meat course, see that the plates are warm, 
but not hot enough to mar the polish of the table. 
Where a cloth is used they r+y be hotter. Place a 
tray for the hot platter at ti. ‘oot of the table, and 
stand the platter of chops on it. Lay a small carv- 
ing knife and tablespoon at the right of the platter, 
and a small carving fork at its left. Place a pile of 
warmed plates in front of the platter. 

When a chop has been served, take the plate in the 
right hand, place it on the tray, and take it to the 
lady of the house. Serve, first, all on one side of the 
table, then all on the other side. There is no choice 
in this service, for the carver asks each one if he may 
serve them. Go to the sight of the person served 
and place the plate, instead of having it taken from 
the tray at the left. 

Take the potato dish from the side table, un- 
cover and place on the tray: put a tablespoon in the 
dish and pass. Serve each person from the left. 

Place a platter of plain bread on the table, and 
then pass the hot muffins. If any one does not care 
for hot bread he may decline, because he knows that 
the cold bread is at hand. 

Pass the butter and the bread. 

Watch the water tumblers and fill when empty. 
Offer milk. 

When the lady of the house begins to pour the 
coffee, take a cup as it is filled and move quickly to 
the right of the person for whom it is intended. Set 
the cup down. There is no choice about this. 

Each cup is made to suit the individual taste of the 
one to whom it is sent. 

When the coffee is served, look about to see what 
may be needed at any part of the table. Do not 
offer milk to one whose glass is still filled, or muffins 
to one who has an untouched muffin on his plate. Do 
not leave the breakfast-room until quite sure that 
everything which there is to do has been finished. 

The breakfast described is served to a family of 
regular people, all of whom sit down at the same 
time, and it does not take any great amount of 
“mother wit” to serve it properly. 

What really tests the skill of a waitress is to serve a 
breakfast in the manner necessary in many families. 

There is a regular breakfast hour at which threc 
or four of the family are prompt; but one of the 
gentlemen, perhaps, has to breakfast an hour earlier 
in order to get to business in time, while others, 
whose studies or pleasures keep them late at night, 
come afterwards. 
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To make every one comfortable is not easy, but it 
is quite possible. There must be no hurry ; that is, 
no appearance of haste ; but a waitress must move 
quickly to accomplish what is needed. If the 
butler’s pantry has a gas stove, her task will be 
much simplified. The mistress of a household who 
breakfast in this manner will be glad to furnish her 
pantry with every convenience necessary for the com- 
fort of her family. There will be coffeepots of the 
sizes needed, a jar of freshly ground coffee; anda 
kettle the right size for the gas stove, so as to have 
freshly boiled water whenever it is wanted. A wait- 
ress who is disposed to make the most of these con- 
veniences, can save both herself and others great 
annoyance. 

If coffee is made only in the kitchen, then the side 
table will have the proper appliances for keeping 
coffee and milk at the required temperature. A 
lamp under a coffee urn soon destroys the flavor of 
fine coffee, but a lamp under a hot water tray will do 
no harm. If this tray is a simple flat one, it will be 
of little use. It must be one with rings of metal, 
one or more of which may be removed at a time, 
according to the size of the coffeepot or milk jug 
which is to be surrounded by the heat. These sim- 
ple trays are made of planished tin. In the hands 
of an ignorant maid they are utterly useless. In care- 
ful hands they are a great aid and comfort in the 
breakfast-room. 

A breakfast served in this way gives the following 
rules : 

I—A dining-room must be in perfect order before 
breakfast is served. 

II—A waitress is responsible for the heat of the 
dishes after they come from the kitchen. If too hot, 
she must cool them; if not hot enough, she must 
send them back. 

111—Coffee and hot milk must be kept at the right 
temperature to preserve their best flavor. 

1V—Water must be fresh and cool. 

V—Butter must not be served so soon as to become 
soft and oily. 

VI—Bread must be freshly cut. 

VII—Glasses must be kept filled. 

VIII—Nothing but an unexpected extra should 
ever be asked for. 

1X—Everything must be fassed at the left, p/2ced at 
the right. 

X—In clearing the table, food must be first re- 
moved ; then soiled china, glass, silver and cutlery : 
then clean china, glass, silver and cutlery; then 
crumbs. 

XI—Everything relating to one course must be 
removed before serving another course. 

—Frances Spalding. 


THE skies hang cold and gray; 
Among the hills the winds begin to blow; 
Herds strike their homeward way, 
And earth grows white and strange with flying snow. 
—J. Hazard Hartzell. 
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BUCKWHEAT FRITTERS. 


“ Bring me my breakfast,” I said, and lo! 
They brought me a piece of ‘the “ long ago.” 


For heaped as high as it well could hold 
They piled the platter with “ summer’s gold,” 


Yet changed by the deft cook’s magic art, 

Into smoking cakes, that did their part, 

As they tickled my nostrils with savory steam, 
To bring hack the past, like a vanished dream. 
I looked at the cakes a moment—and then 

I was back in my childhood’s days again. 

And down in the woods, one fair spring day, 
Three happy children]I saw at play. 


And there, where the dancing firelight shone 
Over gnarled stump and moss-grown stone, 


O’er the sputtering logs a kettle hung, 
And back and forth on the crane it swung. 
Ah! never was nectar half so sweet, 

No gift of the gods could ever compete 


With that honeyed store from the maple tree, 
Boiling for Molly, Teddy and me. 


How we stirred and skimmed, while it bubbled and hissed. 


Yet none of the springtime sights we missed ! 
Against the blue of the far off sky, 

We saw the swallows go skimming by. 

We knew where the earliest flowers grew, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit and violets blue, 

And mixed with the woodpecker’s tap, tap, tap, 
Came the musical tinkle of dropping sap. 

O all too short was that happy day! 

Soon the lengthening shadows around us lay, 


So with syrup we filled our pails to the brim 
Then loitered home in the twilight dim, 


To find on the table such wonderful cakes, 
As none but the hand of a mother e’er makes. 


Words fail to describe them, so listen to me, 
Just make them yourself. Here’s the recipe. 


RECIPE. 
A pint of flour; buckwheat‘is best, 
Eggs, milk, salt, butter make up the rest. 
Of eggs, you will need to take but two, 
Of milk, one-half of a pint will do. 
A tablespoonful of butter’s enough, 
Mix well, so your cakes will not be tough. 
Add salt, one teaspoonful, no more. 
And over the whole the milk you pour. 
Then beat and beat to a smooth stiff batter, 
Though long it takes, you'll say “ No matter.” 
When you see your cakes, light as eider down 
And each one fried to a golden brown, 
With amber syrup poured over these, 
Fresh from the hearts of the maple trees, 


You'll wonder much as you eat, I wis, 
If Hymettus’ honey was better than this. 
—Lissie M. Hadley. 
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MRS. GIBBS’ POUND OF CHEESE, 
For Mrs. Gibbs’ Party. 


HERE, mother, the table’s all 
set for supper, and it won’t be 
much work to put on the vict- 
tuals, when it is time. Now I’m 
going to put on my new dress 
and go over to the village and 
see some of the girls. I don’t 
care about visiting with the old 
ladies, but I’ll be home in sea- 
son to help about the supper.” 
“But the minister’s wife is coming, you know, and 

the minister’l] come to tea.” 

“Can’t help it! I’ve been shut up all the week 
sewing on thatdress, and | must get out to-day”; and 
Etta tripped upstairs, whistling like a blackbird. 

Ste ee Mrs. Gibbs fluttered around, brushing imaginary 

a dust from the furniture, and searching carefully for 

. tell-tale cobwebs in the corners, or finger marks on 

the immaculate paint, till Etta came downstairs in 

spick-and-span calling costume. 

“There’s one thing more I wish we had for tea,” 
remarked Mrs. Gibbs, “and that’s some cheese. 
Grandma Ellis is dreadful fond of cheese, and so is 
the minister, I believe. Can’t you call at the grocery 
and buy a pound as you come back? [I'll get you 
some change.” 

Etta’s pretty brows puckered into a scowl of dismay. 

“Dear me! Every call I want to make is this side 
of the grocery, and some of the girls are sure to be 
out, so I shall call again as I come back. And I 
can’t carry around cheese, when I’m making calls. 
It’s as fragrant as onions!” 

“Well, then, never mind,” said her mother, sooth- 
ingly. “ Your father said he’d got to go to the black- 
smith’s this afternoon, and I'll ask him to get it. 
*Tain’t much further.” 

But Mr. Gibbs, coming in soon after to put on his 
coat before starting, objected, on economical grounds, 
to doing the errand. 

“it’s money throwed away, buying cheese at the 
present prices. One pound of butter buys two of 
Tely cheese was always the rule, but now look at it! 
Butter sixteen cents and cheese fourteen! Mabbe 
you can afford it, but / can’t.” 

“But just a pound for to-night, because I have 
company,” urged his wife. 

“Don’t invite company if you can’t feed ‘em on 
what we can afford’; and Mr. Gibbs, really poorer 
in heart than in pocket, went off with this parting shot. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Gibbs had a very little money of 
: her own in her purse just then (though asa rule it 
cee was as empty as the proverbial contribution box), and 
Pipes when, a few minutes later, Johnny came, sweating, 
into the kitchen and began hurriedly to hunt up his 
fishing tackle, she planned another attempt. 

“I’ve got my stent 0’ hoin’ done,” panted Johnny, 


“but I tell ye, I worked like a nailer to do it! Now 
I’m goin’ a fishin’ !” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Over to the cove. I’ve got to hurry, for father 
said I must be back at six o’clock to get the cows.” 

“Then, Johnny, won’t you call at the grocery as 
you come back and buy a pound of cheese? I'l! get 
you some money.” 

“T shall forget it, mother, I know I shall, or lose 
the money.” 

“Oh! now, do try and remember it, and you 
needn’t take any money. Tell Mr. Brown to charge 
it, and I'll pay it right away.” 

Johnny hastily departed, leaving as his parting 
consolation, “I shall forget it, mother; so don’t de- 
pend on me.” 

“Three times and out!” thought Mrs. Gibbs, giv- 
ing up, with a half-sigh, the thought of cheese for 
supper. 

But just then she spied Horace Hand coming along 
the road, a man rightly named, for he was the handy 
man of the neighborhood, always soliciting errands, 
and bringing mail unasked, for the pure love of doing 
favors, it seemed. And what did he do this very day 
but come to the door and, opening it familiarly, put 
in his head and ask: 

“ Any errands I can do for you at the village to- 
day, Mis’ Gibbs?” 

(“* How providential she thought.) ‘“ What time 
are you coming back ?” 

“Oh! ‘long about four or five o'clock, say.” 

“Then, Mr. Hand, if you will get me a pound of 
cheese at the grocery, I'll be ever so much obliged. 
I’m expecting company.” 

“Sartin, ma’am, I'll do it gladly. Needn’t get me 
any change now. I've got a plenty for that, and you 
can’t tell jest how much ‘twill be; they may cut a 
leetle more or a leetle less, you know. Jest as well 
pay me when I come back, and know how much it 
is,” and he shambled away. 

With a sense of relief, Mrs. Gibbs hastened to her 
bedroom and changed her print dress for a new ging- 
ham, donned a clean white apron, then took her knit- 
ting work and sat down to wait for her guests. She 
had not long to wait, for this was a genuine, old- 
fashioned country afternoon visit, when three o'clock 
was plenty late enough to come, and four o’clock un- 
pardonably late, looking as if one came “ on purpose 
for supper.” 

They came in rapidly now, till the little parlor was 
full. Most had brought prosaic sewing or knitting 
work, but one old lady had a pile of stockings with 
heels to run, and another was piecing a “ Rising Sun” 
bedquilt. One, who had no children to sew for, was 
outline-stitching some pillowshams with the familiar 
lines concerning “ Sweet lilies,” and another, with a 
whole bag of mixed yarns, was knitting strips for a 
ravelled rug. 

Poor, overworked Mrs. Stone was among the last 
arrivals. She carried a package under her shawl, and 
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beckoned Mrs. Gibbs mysteriously out into the 
kitchen. 

“T’ve brought you a chunk of cheese,” she said. 
“Mr. Brown, he come over to buy a cheese this morn- 
ing, got disappinted in getting some he ‘spected from 
the factory yesterday, so I sold him my biggest one, 
saved out a quarter for our own use, and | declare! I 
must ’a got in a grain too much salt, for it’s kind o’ 
hard, and I know it'll be awful dry before we get it 
used up, so I brought you over a chunk of it.” 

“Oh! thank you, ever so much,” said Mrs. Gibbs, 
inwardly regretting Horace Hand’s kindness now. 
“I’m afraid you robbed yourself.” 

“Oh! no, we’ve got more left than we shall use 
before it gets hard as a grin’stun, I dare say. I don't 
see how I happened to get it oversalted, I’m sure.” 

“It won't dry up at this house, I’m sure,” laughed 
Mrs. Gibbs as she laid it in the pantry. “I feel rich 
with so much cheese in the house.” 

“Oh! la—don’t mention it! I hain’t forgot the 
squash you sent me last winter, and all them turkey 
wings, too.” 

“As if you wasn’t always sending us something 
good”; and so, chanting each others praises, they 
made their way to the parlor. 

At five o’clock, when Mrs. Gibbs went out to make 
a fire and put on the teakettle, her husband had just 
come home, and bringing in a brown paper parcel, laid 
it on the kitchen table. 

“* There’s your cheese, Drusilla,” he said. “I ain't 
one to begretch you anything in reason, but I swan 
to man! it seemed kind o’ tough to pay seventeen 
cents for that little hunk o’ cheese, and | told Brown 
so. I call it kind o’ hard and dry, too.” 

Mrs. Gibbs thought of the piece three times as 
large which Mrs. Stone had brought, and of the other 
piece which Horace Hand was to bring, but pru- 
dently said nothing. Once let Jotham Gibbs know 
he had bought cheese unnecessarily, and it would be 
a long day before he ever bought any more. 

“The minister has come,” she said; “ you'd better 
change your coat and go in and visit with him.” 

“T’ll do better than that. I'll take him out to the 
paster to see my colts. He’s quite a judge o’ horse- 
flesh, our minister is.” 

“Am I too late, mother?” asked Etta, hurrying in 
as her mother was cutting a generous plate of cheese 
forthe table. ‘Why! where did you get that cheese ? 
I went clear back to the grocery to get some after | 
was half-way home. I knew you would be so disap- 
pointed not to have some.” 

“Your father brought me some, though I hadn't 
the least idea he would, so I sent for some by Horace 
Hand, and then, don’t you think! Mrs. Stone brought 
me as much as three or four pounds!” 

“Did you ever!” and Etta sat down and laughed 
and fanned herself with her hat, while her mother, 
having somewhat relieved her cheese-burdened mind, 
went on with her supper preparations. Etta was a 
discreet girl, and her mother was prone to share such 


.burdens with her as she could not share with her 


husband. 

It was only a few minutes before Horace Hand 
came, sweating, into the kitchen. 

“T’m glad if I ain’t too late,” he said; but, I vow, 
I was awful ‘fraid you'd be all through your supper! 
Brown and the clerk was both busy, and | had to wait 
as much as half an hour, ‘pears to me! Then he 
misunderstood me and put up two pounds instead of 
one; but I reckoned, perhaps, you wouldn't care. It 
come to just thirty cents.” 

Mrs. Gibbs hurriedly went for the money and paid 
him (leaving just ten cents in her purse), thanking 
him with a heartiness which, to herself, savored of 
hypocrisy. 

“It's all from Mrs. Stone’s cheese, too,” she said 
to Etta, after he had gone. “She sold the cheese to 
Mr. Brown this morning. If we had a variety it 
wouldn't seem quite as bad. Well, I’m thankful for 
once that Johnny is forgetful, for I spoke to him about 
getting me some as he came back from the Cove (he 
went over there fishing), but he was sure he would 
forget it.” 

“Trust Johnny to forget anything,” said Etta. 
“ And if he did go for it, the clerk would know I 
bought some, so he would tell Johnny, I should think.” 

“And your father bought his of Mr. Brown, for I 
remember what he said he told him. They say 
Horace Hand always buys everything as if it was for 
himself—makes him feel important, | suppose. But 
I somehow feel it in my bones that Johnny will 
come home with another piece of cheese. ‘It never 
rains but it pours,” you know.” 

The tea table was at Jength ready, with its snowy 
biscuit and golden June butter, a bountiful plate of 
cheese at each end of the table, and strawberries and 
cream ad /ibitum. ‘There were three kinds of pie and 
four kinds of cake, besides tarts, crullers and jumbles. 
The fragrance of tea filled the dining-room as the 
guests filed out and sat down around the table, Etta 
remaining unseated to wait on the company. 

The minister asked the blessing, at Mr. Gibbs’ 
request, then all fell to eating with a zest which spoke 
well for Mrs. Gibbs’ cooking, and pleased her even 
more than the frequent, * What beautiful biscuit you 
always have, Mrs. Gibbs!” or, * How nice this cake 
is! I must get the recipe.” 

The “fly in hér pot of ointment” was her con- 
stant fear, whenever her husband passed the cheese, 
that he would tell, to Mrs. Stone’s discomfiture, how 
hard and dry he considered it: but he fortunately 
held his peace. 

Johnny came storming into the kitchen when supper 
was half over, and tossed a package on to the table. 

“Can't help it if I am late!” he growled to Etta, 
who had come out for more biscuit. ‘ Mother wanted 
me to get some cheese, but Brown and the clerk were 
both gone to supper and the grocery was shut, so I 
had to wait. Finally I begun to think mother’d go 
crazy if I didn’t come, and I went to the house and 
Mis’ Brown come to the door, and | told her we'd got 
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company, so she come out and got the cheese for me. 
*T was twenty cents. and I told her to charge it.” 

“Hush!” said Etta, having been vainly trying to 
still the noisy tempest of his remarks, which she knew 
must be plainly audible in the dining-room, unless 
the mixed clatter of voices and table ware had drowned 
it. “It’s all right, Jobnny, I got her some.” 

“Wal, I’ll go for. tle cows, and I hope they’ll be 
through eating when | get back, for J’m awful hungry. 
I didn’t catch a ¢rned fish, bue I had no end o’ 
bites. Say, Etta, I hope they won’t eat all the cream 
pie!” and Johnny slammed the door as he went out. 

To say that cheese became a drug in the Gibbs 
family not long after that eventful day, would be put- 
ting ‘t mildly, there being about ten pounds of it, un- 
deniably hard and dry, and growing more so as time 
went on, though Mrs. Gibbs hung it in the cellar, 
were it only moulded instead of softening. Cheese 
appeared regularly on the table three times a day, 
but Johnny never ate cheese, nor did Mr. Gibbs, un- 
less it just suited his taste. Etta soon tired of this 
particular sort, and Mrs. Gibbs only ate it from a 
sense of duty. 

Finally, a few weeks later, when the others were all 
at church one Sunday, Etta had the pigs to feed at 
noon, and she gave them, not the regulation diet 
from the barrel, but the contents of the cheese-bag in 
the cellar. And her mother never found any fault. 
—Mattie W. Baker. 


Original in GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 
JANUARY. 


Bluff old Winter Chieftain! How his merry forces rally ! 
Clash of spears and clink of spurs, and plume of flying snow ; 
Swift they come from frozen sea and marsh, and moor and 
valley, 
All the bold and thighty winds that blow. 


The Sultan of the Northland comes with stiff and rattling 
volley ; 
Not an acorn in the forest can escape his driving gale ; 
And he even hurls his dagger through the mistletoe and holly, 
And flares about the stoutest cedar’s veil. 


And the Western wind comes rushing in a white and blinding 
flurry, 
And dances on the hilltops the livelong winter day ; 
And the tiny, snow-winged fairies, they hustle and they harry 
Till all the earth is snugly tucked away. 


The Eastern wind comes up from where the low, white bogs 
are lying ; 
And he brings a veil of moisture, and he brings the sleety rain ; 
We hear him shrilly wailing, and we hear him softly sighing, 
And flinging bits of ice against the pane. 


Then the Southern wind comes whispering of valleys that are 
sleeping 
Among the orange thickets and groves of palm and date, 
And we dream a dream of springtime, and of pinks and lark- 
spur peeping, 
And know that we shall find them if we wait. 


But Janus claps his ice-mailed hands, and stamps upon the 
heather ; 
Once more his forces rally at mandate of their king; 
And all the mad and merry winds clasp hands and dance together, 
And flees away the fairy dream of spring. 
—FHattie Whitnev. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MENDING BASKET. 


Things have been mended that were worse, 
And the worse, the nearer they are to mend. 
— The Baron of St. Castine. 


CHAPTER I. 

Trihobaage HERE is nothing more closely iden- 
tified with cheerful home life, or 
more suggestive of cozy evenings 
by the fireside, than the mending 
basket, especially <he stocking 
basket. There they lie, in various 
stages of fracture—Jack’s stock- 
ings and Jill’s stockings, little 
Johnny’s, Kitty’s and the baby’s. 
“A discouraging outlook, isn’t it?” remarks fater- 
Jamilias in a tone of sympathetic consideration as 
mater runs her hand deftly in a stocking-leg and finds 
almost room enough for its exit at the toe. “What 
shall I read to you while you are mending ?” 

“Something intensely interesting—there is a new 
Harper’s, with Howells’ charming story; then ‘The 
Wreckers’ would fit in well with these,” and she 
dangled a tattered pair of hose before him. 

So the reading and mending begin; and we will, 
in the mean time, inspect the basket and its appli- 
ances—it is a strong splint basket of generous size, 
and is lined with stout Turkey-red cotton. Its fur- 
nishings are a needlebook, with darning needles of 
various sizes, a bit of wax, a stocking-darner ; a china 
egg and a shell—one of those smooth, speckled shells, 
a little pointed at the end, which fit so nicely in the 
toe of the stocking. Then there are balls of different 
colored yarns, and of cottons, and in one pocket, 
cards of silk. Neat little rolls of the best parts of 
stocking legs for patches, and a larger roll of those 
which are good enough to cut over for the children, 
together with those to be mended, fill the receptacle 
to overflowing. ; 

One pair of Johnny’s stockings have a compound 
fracture at the knee, and another pair are ragged at 
the heel. The only way to reduce a fracture of this 
size is by means of a patch. As all of his stockings 
are “fast black,” there is plenty of material for mend- 
ing at hand. Usually before thé second wearing of a 
new pair of hose a piece of an old pair was neatly 
sewed inside to strengthen 
them; but this time it had 
been neglected, and in the 
mean time, Johnny had, to all 
appearances, been on a _ pil- 
grimage to a distant shrine, 
right on his knees. The result 
was something like this, only 
several times as large: 

It was not judged best to trim the torn edges much, 
or to insert a square patch—that would show too 
plainly; instead, an oval piece, some two inches 
wider and longer than the hole, was taken, firmly 
basted, so that the weaving ran with the weave of 
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the stocking, and then closely sewed with fast black 

cotton on the outside and inside edges in this 

manner, and the join was hardly visible, whereas if 

the edges had been trimmed and turned in and a 

square patch made of it, it would have shown plainly. 

Again, by the looks of Johnny’s stocking heels, he 

might have been a winged Mercury performing count- 

less errands for the gods. They were past darning, 

and were mended in this way: A piece of the follow- 

ing shape was cut from the unworn tops of old stock- 

ing legs and sewed over them. The piece was doubled 

together and firmly back-stitched 

at the top, the seam flattened and 

neatly cross-stitched down and 

smoothly fitted over the heel, and 

then nicely basted and sewed on 

both inside and outside edges, the 

same‘as the knee patch. A pair of 

stockings mended in this manner 

are good enough for everyday wear, and will last a 

long time. Care must be taken to have no bungling 
seams and no knots to fret the tender feet. 


It is a good plan, when looking over the hosiery, to ° 


cut a number of these adjustable heels and stitch 
them on the sewing machine, fell the seams, and 
have them in the stocking basket ready for use. 
The country housewife will find that heels of this 
sort, made of some stout but not too thick material, 
smoothly sewed over the woolen hose worn with rubber 
boots, will save them from being worn out so rapidly. 

It is almost like carrying coals to Newcastle to try 
to tell the accomplished readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING how to darn stockings; it is just possible, 
however, that there may be one resident of the his- 
toric town who has not put in a supply of fuel, and 
this is written for that one. Ordinarily, basket stitch 
is used in darning, and both large and small holes 
may be neatly mended in this manner: The edges 
should be neatly trimmed, and no knots should be 
made in the silk or cotton. Some prefer a stitch fol- 


‘lowing the seam of the stocking, and in that case a 


patent darner, with little pins to which the stocking 
may be fastened, is a great convenience. It is a slow 
process, but is the nicest way to mend silk hosiery. 

Perhaps in nothing more than in footwear does the 
“ stitch in time ” adage apply; the least giving way 
should be promptly attended to, the stitches picked 
up and fastened securely. Thin places should be run 
back and forth, and even the tiniest hole must not 
be neglected. When the heels of knitted stockings 
are badly worn it is better to knit in new ones and to 
“toe” them over as well. 

A great deal of economy may be exercised in cut- 
ting our stockings—the long hosiery of the day will 
bear having the worn hole and heel cut out, and then 
be ample in length. A new heel and sole may be cut 
from a third pair and neatly fitted in; if the seams 
are firmly cross-stitched down, the most fastidious 
need not object to them for children’s ordinary wear, 
or for their own, for that matter. 

Children’s woolen mittens and gloves usually find 


their way into the stocking basket when in need of 
mending—a very frequent occurrence, by the way, 
and one which it is well enough to anticipate by 
“mending ” them when new, or certainly after they 
have been worn a few times. This bit of economy 
was well illustrated by an old Englishman, who had 
a new pair of striped woolen mittens given him. He 
put in an appearance the next day with a piece of 
leather cut from an old pair of buckskin gloves sewed 
on the inside of the hand and thumb; the leather was 
fitted nicely, and altogether it was a very creditable 
piece of work, but when he was asked why he did not 
wait until the mittens were worn and needed mend- ¥ 
ing, he replied: “Leddy, if you don’t want to be f 
be’ind’and, you must be before’and.” After that, 
there were sundry patches applied to the hands of i 
mittens, sometimes much to the disgust of youthful a 
wearers, but it was noticeable that one pair fortified ee 
in this manner did the duty of two, and were much 
warmer and better suited for snowballing and coasting. 
But while this survey is being made, the time has 
passed so rapidly amid the exciting scenes of “ The 
Wreckers ” that Jill hardly realizes the prosaic nature 
of her work or its amount. She had folded the last Rie 
pair of stockings, put her basket in order, and was 3 
ready to discuss whether Howells or Stevenson 
ranked first as a novelist. 


—Ada Marte Peck. 
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RECOMPENSE. 


Brave little woman—trudging along, 
Patiently, day after day— 

Weaving a garment ofshining light, 
Out of the clouds of gray: 

Bearing the burdens, and vexing cares, 
Like one of the saints of old— . 

Making the best of a dull hard life, me) 
With its miseries all untold! 


Long have I watched her, with wondering eyes— 
Faithful,—and sweet,—and strong,— 
Doing the work that the Master sends,— a: 
Making of sorrow—song ; é 
Questioning never the wisdom that asks 
Self-abnegation complete, 
Willingly treading the pathway of thorns 
That leads to the Master's feet! 


I see not the dull, gray cotton gown, 3 
That is faded, and worn, and old— 
But the shining gleam of a raiment white, al 
That glistens in every fold. ; 
I see not the brow, that is worn and lined, 
From the anxious, toiling years— ‘ 
But the halo Divine, that glorifies— 
Giving beauty—for ashes and tears! 


Somewhere is waiting a fair, dear day— 
Meet for such infinite grace ;— 
Somewhere—oh, somewhere—truition shall] be, 
When the angel shall find her place— 
Close to the Father, and hear Him say, 
As he tenderly bids her come, 
“ Out of the valley of darkness and toil, 
My child, thou art welcome Home !” 


—Filorence W. 
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COMPANY GIVING AND RECEIVING. 
Simple and Elaborate Collations. 
For INDOOR AND Ovt-OF-DOOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


No. VII. 


N JUSTICEto the younger 
readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, it has seemed to 
the writer that at least one 
paper in this series should 
be devoted to entertain- 
ments in which they shall 
have especial interest. It 
is rather hazardous to 
bring a company of young 
people together without 
having formed some plan 
ok } for their entertainment. 
It may be dancing or 
i games, or any one ot the pretty and novel entertain- 
ments which have been so popular of late; but there 
seems to be a necessity for something of this nature 
to supplement, or, perhaps, to stimulate conversation. 
And it is not always so simple a matter to arrange an 
entertainment in which all may participate and find 
ee enjoyment. One friend, possibly, does not dance, 
aes another dislikes or disapproves of cards; and the 

ep prospective hostess racks her poor brains to devise 
some novel amusement which shall find favor with 
the entire company. It was under such circumstances 
as these that the “Circulating Library” had its origin. 


A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

ea Oe About forty guests were invited. The gentlemen 
: received no clue as to the character of the entertain- 
ment, but were simply requested to present them- 
selves promptly at eight o’clock. Curiosity was rife 
among them as to what could be in store, for it had 
transpired, on comparing notes, that not one gentle- 
man had succeeded in obtaining a lady’s company. 
The young ladies whom they were accustomed to 
meet had acknowledged that they hoped to attend 
the party, though each one had politely but firmly 
refused to have an escort. 

“It seemed odd enough,” commented one of the 
young men afterward, “ as twenty of us fellows strag- 
mae gled in, one after another, and not a lady in sight 
“a save our hostess? But occasionally the opening of 
a door in some other part of the house brought to our 
expectant ears the sound of feminine laughter, and 
we were encouraged to believe that better things 
mith must be in store.” 
es When the last guest had been welcomed, the host- 
Bit ess announced that for some time past she had been 
engaged in making a fine collection of books. “I 
have decided,” she added, “to give you gentlemen the 
tk, pleasure of examining a number of them, which are 
ra especially choice and valuable. It will be hardly 
m necessary for me to suggest that you handle them 


very carefully, and as all will doubtless wish to see 


each volume, it has been decided to limit the time 
for retaining each to five minutes. The librarian will 
keep an accurate account of the time, and a fine of 
two cents per minute will be imposed for retaining 
books beyond the prescribed time.” 

Dainty catalogues were then distributed, upon 
which were inscribed the following volumes : 

No. 


A Fair Barbarian. 
Pink and White Tyranny. 
Corinne. 

Judith Shakespeare. 
Widow Bedott. 

The Snow Image. 
Little Women. 

Friend Olivia. 

Lorna Doone. 
Romola. 

11. That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 
12. Little Dorritt. 

13. Woman in White. 

** 14. Rose in Bloom. 

** 15. Madcap Violet. 

“16. Peg Woffington. 

17. Dora. 

“18. Jane Eyre. 

19. Anne. 

20. Pretty Sister of José. 


SP 


When these had been duly examined, slips, upon 
which application for books might be made, were 
handed about, and each gentleman was considered a 
subscriber to the library. The portieres separating 
the two large parlors were then drawn aside, reveal- 
ing the librarian and her assistants at the end of the 
room, seated at a small table. Directly back of this 
table was a curtained doorway, behind which the 
books were arranged. 

The first application was for No. 1, whereupon one 
of the librarians disappeared for an instant and 
returned with “A Fair Barbarian ”’—not the book, 
you will understand, but a charming young lady, who 
personated to perfection the heroine of Mrs. Burnett's 
popular story. She was attired in evening dress, a 
JSac-simile of that elaborate, lace-trimmed gown in 
which pretty Octavia created such a sensation among 
the simple folk at Lady Theobald’s. Her face was 
covered with a mask, and in presenting this volume 
the librarian remarked : 

“You are expected to read, learn and inwardly 
digest the contents of this book. Should you, in less 
than tive minutes discover the identity of the imper- 
sonator, you may write her name opposite the num- 
ber upon your card, return the book to the library, 
and draw another. At the close of the entertain- 
ment a prize will be awarded to the gentleman whose 
card shows him to have gained the most information 
from the library ; or, in other words, to the one suc- 
cessful in discovering the identity of the greatest 
number of the books.” 

Other applications were at once handed in, and the 
rooms were soon filled with a motley company. Sweet 
Judith Shakespeare, trailing about in a quaint velvet 
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costume, modeled after one of Abbey’s drawings, 
held her aristocratic little head so proudly that one 
might easily imagine her the daughter of the illustri- 
ous bard. Close beside her in the little proces- 
sion that wended its way through the parlors was 
Widow Bedott. Friend Olivia, in modest Quaker 
garb, sat at a small table and played tiddledy-winks 
with a knight of the nineteenth century. A yellow- 
haired siren, in an evening dress of white and pink, 
responded to the call for “ Pink and White Tyran- 
ny.” One subscriber felt that he had for once expe- 
rienced the “embarrassment of riches,” when, in 
response to his application for No. 7, the librarian 
led out Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. ‘This volume, how- 
ever, proved to be not the least popular on the list, 
and all the gentlemen were especially zealous in their 
attempts to fathom the identity of the four “ Little 
Women.” The girls, on the other hand, were quite 
as determined to remain /‘vcognito. All the charac- 
ters, indeed, sought to puzzle subscribers in every 
possible way, and to that end voices were disguised, 
and unwonted mannerisms assumed, until the young 
men were fairly at their wits’ end. 

Although their costumes had been the simplest to 
arrange, the “ Snow Image ” and * Woman in White ” 
were among the most difficult to recognize. A white 
dress covered with cotton batting was the appropri- 
ate guise of the former, who merrily boasted, as she 
laid her mask aside, that she had succeeded in mak- 
ing a lasting impression upon every gentleman pres- 
ent. “A very evident impression,” remarked one of 
her victims, as he ruefully gazed upon his lint-covered 
best coat, “ but I had hoped it would not be lasting.” 

Shortly after ten o’clock, all the lists having been 
collected, masks were removed, and light refresh- 
ments served. The fines, amounting to about a dol- 
lar, went to swell the fund of a charitable project in 
which all were interested. When the lists had been 
examined, a number of simple, inexpensive prizes 
were distributed: one to the most popular book, a 
second to the lady who best represented the character 
assumed, another to the book most successful in 
eluding recognition—and here the hostess had reason 
to congratulate herself upon the choice of the gift, a 
box of bonbons, as it was awarded to the four little 
women, and what could she have done had it been 
something in which they all might not share! As 
previously announced, the gentleman having the list 
most nearly correct received a prize; also the one 
whose list was the poorest. 

A QUESTION PARTY. 

Although requiring comparatively little prepara- 
tion, the Question Party may be productive of almost 
as much amusement as the Circulating Library. Fif- 
teen or twenty guests are as many as should be 
included in this entertainment. For this number 
about a hundred questions should be provided ; not 
too difficult questions, upon history, literature, art, 
science or any other topic of general interest. It will 
be well to introduce, also, a number of “ catch ” ques- 
tions and conundrums—original ones, if possible 


and these will contribute much to the merriment of 
the occasion. The slips of paper on which the ques- 
tions are written are folded and dropped into a ques- 
tion box, the most difficult ones being placed at 
the bottom. 

Sometimes each guest is requested to bring several 
questions, which relieves the hostess of the labor of 
preparing so many; but there are objections to this, 
as some one may draw his own, or there may be dupli- 
cate questions. Greater variety will be assured if 
one person prepares them all. And if the idea is 
kept in mind for some time previous to the entertain- 
ment, one will be surprised at the number of avail- 
able questions which may be educed from one’s read- 
ing. The following, found in one question box, are 
cited as examples of those which proved most inter- 
esting and entertaining : 

Who was the first American novelist to gain recog- 
nition abroad ? 

What famous picture was painted on the head of 
a cask? 

In what battle did the “charge of the Light Bri- 
gade” occur? and what poet has celebrated it in 
verse ? 

Who is the youngest reigning monarch ? 

Why does milk become sour in a thunder storm ? 

What celebrated poet “wrote like an angel, but 
talked like poor Poll”? 

Who was the “ Ettrick Shepherd ” ? 

Why was Orpheus a better musician than Wagner ? 

Each guest was privileged to draw one question, 
and by the time the last one in the circle had his, the 
first was called upon for his answer. In case the cor- 
rect answer was given,*he was credited with one 
mark by the hostess, and permitted to draw another 
at once; but the answer to this second question was 
not called for until the others had been called upon 
for their answers. If a question was answered incor- 
rectly, it was given to some one else. It sometimes 
happened that eight or ten persons failed on one 
question. Each person failing to answer his own 
question, i. e., the one he had drawn from the box, 
was dropped out before another round, and the one 
succeeding in answering it correctly received the 
credit for it. No one could imagine why Orpheus 
was a better musician than Wagner, so the hostess 
explained that “ Orpheus charmed all the beasts of 
the field, while Wagner only made one low hen grin 
(Lo-hen-grin).”” This conundrum, though not orig- 
inal, was new, and the hostess doubtless had in mind 
that familiar saying of Emerson’s, “ Next to the orig- 
inator of a good sentence is the first quoter of it.” 

After the fourth round, the number who had not 
failed was limited to but two, and to these were given 
the hardest questions in the box. It became quite 
exciting as each answered several more. At last 
the following was read: ‘ What noted general said, 
‘Women should knit stockings, and not talk politics,’ 
and to whom did he refer?” The unfortunate youth 
who had drawn this declared that no sane man had 
ever expressed such a sentiment, whereupon his bet- 
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ter-informed companion excitedly exclaimed, “* Napo- 
leon! Mme. de Staél!” and thus came off victorious. 
A PI PARTY. 

The practice gained in puzzling over the “ Quiet 
Hours with the Quick Witted” department should 
enable readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to shine at a 
Pi Party. Any number may be entertained, and the 
Pi is generally opened at about half-past eight, by dis- 
tributing slips of paper on which several lines of jum- 
bled letters appear. At a recent Pi Party the first 
slips were something like this : 

Soiuqrio, 
Ksudyasn, 
Coonior, 
Eohrn, 
Maalbaa, 
Sankraas, 
Sleilini, 
When all were provided with the slips, the hostess 
explained that the letters properly arranged would 
spell the names of seven rivers, which were to be 
written in the blank spaces on each line. Presently 
these slips were collected, and others containing the 
names of various works of fiction and their authors 
were substituted. Later these were laid aside and 
replaced by a familiar quotation and its author. 

All were requested to sign their names to their lists 
before handing them in. Later on the lists were 
redistributed and corrected, the hostess reading the 
correct solution to each, after which several small 
prizes were awarded for the best and the least ingen- 
ious papers. One of the prizes was a huge pie 
(spelled with an ¢ this time), and another a pretty 
copy of “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

A NOVEL OBSERVATION PARTY. 

During the past two years we have had Observa- 
tion Parties galore, but here is one of a somewhat 
unusual type, that proved immensely entertaining to 
a party of bright young people. There were twenty 
of them, and they had been invited to tea. Prettily 
decorated cards were distributed among the guests, 
and the gentlemen were told to look among those of 
the ladies’ for the complement to their own. On 
some of the gentlemen’s cards were conundrums, 
whose answers were found in the hands of the ladies 
they were destined to take to supper. Several of the 
young men had half of a couplet, and in finding the 
missing half secured their partners. A few cards had 
been cut in twain zigzag fashion, so that when the 
proper pieces were fitted together an appropriate 
quotation was developed. 

After tea the young men were ushered into a room 
by themselves, where they were furnished with pen- 
cils and paper and requested to write a description 
of the personal appearance and dress of their part- 
ners. It was a laborious undertaking for most of 
them. A brilliant inspiration seized one youth, who 
wrote rapidly for a few seconds, then nonchalantly 
folded his paper and, with a satisfied smile, watched 
the agonized efforts of the rest. 

At the expiration of fifteen minutes, the papers 
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were taken up, and the gentlemen returned to the 
parlors, where, amidst much merriment, the descrip- 
tions were read aloud and freely commented upon. 
The brief description previously referred to was 
as follows : 


**Old Dr. Johnson was once asked what a certain lady 
wore upon some grand occasion. His reply was, ‘I can- 
not tell, but I know that she was well dressed, for I cannot 
remember a thing she had on.’ Judging by the same 
standard my partner was the best-dressed lady in the room.” 

His attempted gallantry, however, did not save him 
from the ignominy of receiving the lowest prize. 

Another bright paper was an absurd medley of 
quotations from many poems of compliment and 
affection. The fair maiden in question was likened 


to the 
“ Red, red rose,” 


her lips 

“ Like rosebuds filled with snow,” 
and eyes that were 

“ Deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” 


Last of all, in spite of a previous declaration that 
she was 
“ Good as she was fair,” 
her character was somewhat summarily dealt with i 
Pope’s familiar lines : ; 
“Tf to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.” 

The dainty tea served at this company consisted of 
rolls, brown bread folds, coffee, chocolate, salmon 
croquettes, Saratoga potatoes, olives, chicken salad, 
ices and cake. For the croquettes, either the flaked- 
boiled fish or the canned salmon may be used. The 
latter should be opened, drained and carefully looked 
over, then steamed thirty minutes before making into 
croquettes. Make a heavy white sauce with one pint 
of thin cream or rich milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two very generous tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch. Two even tablespoonfuls of butter are suffi- 
cient if cream is used, but ‘with milk the spoons 
should be rounded. Melt the butter in a saucepan 
and stir into it the cornstarch. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, for at least ten minutes, but do not allow it 
to brown. Pour the scalded cream slowly upon the 
butter and cornstarch, and beat until smooth. Sea- 
son with one-half teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of 
cayenne, the juice of half a lemon and a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce. The well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs, also, may be added after removing the sauce 
from fire, in case the sauce is made with milk. To 
this amount of sauce use one and one-fourth cupfuls 
of flaked salmon, well seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Mix well and set away until cold, then shape and roll, 
first in cracker dust, then in beaten egg, and again in 
cracker. Keep in a cold place until ready to cook, 
then they should be fried very quickly in deep boiling 
lard. Heap them in the center of a platter and sur- 
round with a border of Saratoga potatoes. Garnish 
with curled parsley. 

At the other entertainments much simpler refresh- 
ments may be served. Ices and cakes are especially 
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popular with the young folks; or, if a frozen dish is 
not desired, an imperial trifle may be substituted. 
Imperial Trifle. 

One pint of rich sweet cream, the whites of three eggs, 
two-thirds of a cupful of powered sugar, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, a few drops of rosewater or extract of bitter 
almond, one-fifth box of gelatine soaked twenty minutes 
in one-fourth cupful of cold water, then dissolved with 
one-fourth cupful of boiling water, one-half cupful each of 
blanched and sliced almonds, chopped pistachio nuts, and 
fine raisins (seeded and cut in smali pieces). Whip the 
cream until foamy all through, then add the beaten whites 
in which the sugar has been stirred, then flavoring and 
dissolved gelatine. Beat until it begins to stiffen, then 
stir in half of the nuts and raisins. Have ready two thin 
sheets of sponge cake, spread with the cream and scatter 
the remainder of the fruit over the top. Cut in pieces 
about four inches square, and serve one upon each plate. 


This with cake, salted nuts and chocolate will be 
ample refreshments for an informal evening company. 
An excellent rule for the sponge cake is as follows: 
Spong2 Cake. 

Two cupfuls of powdered sugar, four large eggs, one- 
half cupful of cold water, two cupfuls of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, a pinch of salt, and flavoring. 
Beat the yolks light, stir in gradually the sifted sugar, add 
water, part of the flour in which the baking powder has 
been stirred, half the beaten white and the remainder of 
flour; beat well, flavor, then stir in lightly the rest of the 
whites. Bake in two long tins, and when cold split and 
spread with the cream. 

Lady’s-fingers may be substituted for the cake if 
more convenient. 

A good rule for chocolate, which is taught in many 
of the cooking schools, and which is, I think, quite 
unlike any of those previously given in Goon House- 
KEEPING, Calls for one and one-fourth squares of Bak- 
er’s chocolate, two generous tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water, a pinch of salt; 
dissolve on the stove, then add (slowly) one pint of 
boiling water and one teaspoonful of cornstarch dis- 
solved in a little cold water. Cook five minutes. 
When ready to serve, add one pint of boiling milk. 
Put a teaspoonful of whipped cream into each cup. 
—Sara Sedgwick. 
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BESIDE THE HEARTH. 


Loud o’er the moor, the sullen wind repines, 

Sere leaves that cling yet rattle on the vines— 

Close at the keyhole fretful Winter whines 
With moody rage and frown. 

Bare trees bend low and shriek upon the blast ! 

Shriek though it hears not; in its anger vast, 

Driving the barbed and icy arrows past ; 
While creeps the night adown. 


Gray hang the clouds, the dark and tattered clouds; 

Down leap the flakes in white and whirling crowds ; 

Pall-like the snow the cold dead earth enshrouds, 
The earth so old and brown! 

Ring! Happy Mirth, and drown the tempest shrill; 

Bright glows the fire, shake off the sudden chill! 

Wild though the storm, yet hearts with joy may thrill 
While creeps the night adown! 


—Georgia Roberts. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 

EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
ECONOMY OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT Work. 

1.—EQUIPMENT AND PREPARATION. 

HE thoughtful housewife who is 
about to secure a new home, 
either by construction or pur- 
chase —it being in cases of 
rental usually so difficult to 
obtain even reasonably satis- 


not consider alone the con- 
veniences of the living-rooms, 
the sleeping-chambers and the 
parlors, but has a vital interest 
in the more secluded quarters, 
where the hardest and most exacting labors of the 
week are to be performed, and to which the eye of 
curious visitor seldom penetrates—the Laundry. 

This is a department decidedly essential to the suc- 
cess of the household. It israrely satisfactory to the 
woman of thorough habits that her weekly wash should 
go out from under her supervision. No matter how 
many invading Celestials may open shops in the 
immediate vicinity ; how many steam laundries may bid 
for the privilege of “‘ mangling” her goods ; how many 
venerable washerwomen may solicit the favor of tak- 
ing the weekly basket of clothes away, to be returned 
“with neatness and dispatch”; she prefers that the 
labor, when practicable, shall be done upon her own 
premises, by those of proved ability, and. at least 
under her own supervision, even if not largely or even 
wholly by her own hands. It is a matter of safety, 
of economy, and of satisfaction to her. Of safety, 
because it so often happens, when articles are sent 
away for treatment, that all which go forth do not 
come back; and generally, as it would seem, those 
which can most illy be spared are the ones lost or 
mislaid. Of economy, as the ordinary force of the 
household are usually able, with proper management, 
to attend to the work; while laundry bills, and even 
the wages of the washerwoman—however scant they 
may seem to the recipient—add a very appreciable 
factor to the family-expenses. Of satisfaction, as the 
work can be done to meet the taste of the mistress, 
her garments can be perfectly cleansed, she is aware 
of the nature—or should be—of the materials used in 
the processes, and that care has been exercised in 
their application. 

It is not always possible, but where it can be done 
it is so much better and more satisfactory thatthe 
washroom shall be separate from the kitchen, even if 
both have to be made smaller in order to reach that 
result. More or less, whenever the kitchen is used as 
a laundry, the work of both departments must be 
carried on in common; and they are not in their 
natures common or similar. It is not desirable, on 
the one hand, to have the fumes of the steaming or 
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boiling clothes absorbed by the food which the fam- 
ily are about to eat, or the steaming vapor deposited 
upon dishes and utensils ; nor is it pleasing to expose 
delicate goods to the dangers of the culinary process ; 
to say nothing of the inconvenience of conducting 
the two operations at the same time, the cook and the 
laundress dodging each other in the prosecution of 
their tasks, and only avoiding annoyance by the exer- 
cise of extreme kindliness. 

The model arrangement supposes a laundry located 
away from all the active living and working-rooms of 
the family—possibly in the basement, if that is high, 
light and well ventilated, as all basements should be. 
There should be not less than two, and better still 
three or four, set tubs, and those of the finest quality 
are lined with soapstone ; but a more common arti- 
cle, even a well-made wooden tank, will answer. 
These should have hot and cold water connections, 
capable of giving an unlimited supply, while the 
waste pipes should be simply perfect in their con- 
struction. There is no economy, in this direction, in 
saving a few dollars from the plumber’s bill, and pay- 
ing it back several times over to the doctor, if, for- 
tunately, nothing more serious than illness in the 
family results. These waste-pipes, therefore, should 
be connected with a sewer or a well-made private 
drain, and in any case should be thoroughly trapped. 
If it is not practicable to have the set tubs, those 
which are movable must, of course, be provided, and 
they should always be sufficient in number to accom- 
modate the operations of the department. There 
must also be a stove, range or furnace—not necessa- 
rily an expensive one—capable of heating the water 
and of warming the apartment, if that be necessary. 
Then there should be suitable benches, a washer, a 
wringer, plenty of clothespins, carefully gathered into 
a box, and not left lying about as may happen the 
clothesline, also, should be taken down, nicely looped 
up and laid away in a dry place, when not in use, both 
as a matter of economy and for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. When it is getting old—but it will last a good 
while, if a good one is bought at the start, and it is 
well taken care of—it should be carefully inspected 
before it is used, and when there is any sign of * giv- 
ing out,” it should be thrown away and a new one 
put into service, for that is much cheaper than having 
a line of clothes “come down in the dirt” because 
the rope has broken. 

The matter of cleanliness in all departments of the 
family laundry is one which must not be overlooked. 
All of the tubs, when their round of duty for the week 
is ended, should be washed out with hot water, then 
rinsed with cold, wiped dry and also artificially dried, 
so that there shall be no tendency to mould or decay, 
which would not only shorten their own term of use- 
fulness, but would endanger the clothes which should 
be placed in them. The clothesline and the pins 
should be scrupulously clean, else some of the * hard 
work ” of washing day may have to be done over next 
time, to the disgust and mortification of all con- 
cerned. In fact, there is no direction in which the 


“eternal vigilance’ may be relaxed. After all, it 
costs little more, practically nothing more in the way 
of added toil, if only the habit and instinct of care 
and neatness be inculcated and exercised ; the com- 
parative degree of satisfaction which results, to the 
sensitive housewife, cannot be measured. 

There should also be kept on hand in the laundry 
a good supply of that brand of soap which may have 
become a favorite, borax, pearline, kerosene, turpen- 
tine, chloride of lime, bluing, starch, and whatever 
may be used in the various processes. All of these 
are of permanent character, most of them can be 
bought much more cheaply in considerable quanti- 
ties, and care should be taken that they are never 
allowed to “run out,” so that at the moment when 
needed the closet in which they are kept shall be 
found in the condition of that “ cupboard” to which 
Old Mother Hubbard once made a vain pilgrimage. 

Monday has from time immemorial,- by universal 
consent, been recognized as “ washing day ” ; but the 
writer has grave doubts whether the selection is a 
wise one. If it is the hardest day of the week for the 
person who presides over the tubs, is it wise to put it 
at the very beginning of the six days, when there 
shall be no opportunity to recover from the fatigue ? 
Would it not be better that it should come at the 
close of the week, just before the day of rest? Buta 
still stronger argument would seem to be, that it 
requires more or less work on the Sabbath—work 
which might either come before or after that day, 
leaving, in fact, one day in the seven in which the wife, 


_ as well as the husband, may throw off the care of that 


branch of which she bears the unceasing burden dur- 
ing the remaining six days. 

However, if Monday is to be “Ae day, the work of 
preparation must begin on Sunday ; the clothes must 
be gathered, sorted, and as usually treated, “ put to 
soak.” But included in this work of preparation is 
the looking over of the various articles, and there will 
also be mending to do in numerous cases, ink, grease 
and other spots and stains to be treated; and here is 
found yet another argument for doing this work on 
Monday, in connection with certain other duties, and 
putting the washing itself over to Tuesday. 

There should always be at least three grades of 
laundering, and, generally speaking, if the division is 
carried even further it will give the better result. At 
any rate, there must be one pile for the white goods, 
another for the colored, a third for flannels and other 
woolens, besides which stockings should have treat- 
ment by themselves, as must fine goods of delicate 
texture. Bedding requires to be treated by processes 
peculiar to itself. 

The gathering and assorting having been done, 
such as require soaking are immersed, the alarm 
clock is set, so that there may be an early start, what- 
ever the season of the year; after which the good 
woman retires to rest for a few hours; hours which 
may quite possibly be filled with forebodings of the 
morrow’s hard work. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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POSSUM AND SWEET POTATOES. 
A “National” Southern Dish. 


CLEAR, cold autumn morning! 
All is stir and expectancy in 
the “quarters,” for all night 
long the young men of the 
family have been out possum 
hunting ; sundry favorites from 
among the inhabitants of these 
same quarters have accompa- 
nied them. Presently a merry 
shout, and the tramp of ap- 

proaching footsteps give warning of the return. Then 

follows a sight nowhere to be seen save in the South. 

The small fry dance and caper about among the bay- 

ing hounds ; every negro who can find his way thither 

comes to swell the merry crowd gathering around the 
successful hunting party. Even the decrepit old field- 
hands, long since relegated, to the warmest chimney 
corner and the nursing of the latest arrivals from 
negro baby-land, manage to hobble to the door, their 
wrinkled, ash-powdered faces reflecting the common 
joy. There is an exciting squabble for the honor of 

“toting ” the possums to the kitchen, and small hands 

are stretched forth on all sides, while cries of “ Lem- 

me tote dis yere one, Mars’ Tom, please, sir!” fill the 
air, and proud, indeed, are those to whom preference 
is shown. 

If there is but one possum killed, of course 
it is dressed for “the house,” and some other dainty 
provided for the servants. But that day is truly 
marked with a white stone, on which all, both white 
and black, are permitted a feast of possum and sweet 
potatoes. Aunt Chloe’s face assumes an expression 
of proud solemnity suited to the occasion as she re- 
ceives the “plump denizen of the leafy woods” and 
proceeds to prepare him for the table. First of all, 
his hairy coat must be scalded and scraped clean; 
this is accomplished by repeated plungings into hot 
water in which a handful of wood ashes has been dis- 
solved, and to one of the children is relegated the 
business of scraping, if the cook is overwhelmed with 
work, with earnest injunctions not to break the skin. 

When the animal is ready for the kettle, he is rubbed 
thoroughly with sweet lard, then spread open upon a 
bed of sweet potatoes, which have been not only 
washed clean but scraped, also, to remove the outer 
skin and tiny root threads. The potatoes, placed under 
and all around the possum in the largest bake-kettle, 
become crisp and burn ina short while, covered as 
they are with the fat which oozes from every pore of 
the animal. A large bed of glowing coals is drawn 
out from beneath the burning logs, covered with a 
layer of ashes, and on this the bake-kettle is placed ; 
its cover being adjusted, another bed of coals and 
ashes is laid on it, only in reverse order, the ashes being 
placed on the cover and the coals on them. One of 
the older children now seats herself on the floor be- 
side the kettle, a pot-cover lifter in one hand and a long 


iron spoon in the other; semi-occasionally she raises 
the cover carefully, bastes the possum in its own 
gravy (or, lacking enough of that, with melted lard,) 
and replaces it, adding coals from time to time as 
needed. The cook, meanwhile, is not idle. Out of 
corn meal, softened to a thick paste with cold water, 
seasoned with a little salt, she has made a quantity of 
“pones ” the breadth and length of her hand ; these, 
bearing the impress of her five fingers, she lays in 
another bake-kettle, removing when nicely browned 
on either side to make room for another supply. To 
keep them warm, she arranges them in piles on the 
hearth, turning them frequently to prevent burning. 

Of course they are sometimes sprinkled with ashes, 
but to eaters of ash-cake what does that matter? and 
if there were not plenty of “ cawn pones to wallup in 
de possum gravy” the negroes, at least, would rebel. 
The night before, Aunt Chloe washed a quantity of 
dried apples and placed them in an earthen “ crock,” 
in a corner of the fireplace; plenty of cold water was 
poured over them, and as soon as thoroughly soft, 
sugar and spice were liberally added. In the oppo- 
site corner, a crock of snowy rice has received like 
treatment, save that in place of sugar and spice, salt 
has been used for seasoning. At the right moment a 
large platter receives the delicately browned possum, 
the potatoes piled up around his shining sides, like a 
faithful body-guard. With all due ceremony he is 
borne to the table by no less a dignitary than Aunt 
Chloe herself. 

Placed on the table, in front of the master, he 
is flanked on either side by the rice and apples, 
while the corn pones, together with home-made 
pickles and catsups, are stattered here and there 
about the board. The carver whets his knife, with 
a pleasant smile, which madame returns with inter- 
est, the young men and women pass their merry 
jests back and forth, the children wriggle expectantly 
in their seats, impatiently awaiting their share of the 
feast, while behind the master’s chair the waiter’s 
ebon face beams jovially on the happy group. Ah! 
roast turkey is good, ditto ducks and geese; oysters 
and terrapin are not bad, but for an all-round, merry, 
soul-satisfying feast, south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, give us possum and sweet potatoes! 

—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 

A new, soft paint-brush is a good thing to dust carved 
furniture with, as the bristles will penetrate the deepest 
crevices. 

Undressed kid gloves may be cleansed by washing them 
in naphtha. Wash on the hands and hang them out in the 
air to dry. 

To rid one’s self of a mole, try to remove it by tying 
around it white silk thread. It is claimed that the mole 
will drop off in a few days. 

To keep the hair from falling out, use a tonic for the 
scalp, composed of three parts brandy to one of castor oil, 
and rub it into the scalp thoroughly with the fingers. 

—Elizabeth. 
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WHETHER ’TIS BETTER TO BROIL OR TO FRY. 
In Two Chapters. 


CHAprer 1L—BEEFSTEAK. 

JUICY porterhouse, just the 
shape of a palm leaf squared 
off at the top, about an inch 
and a quarter thick, a beau- 
tiful brown without, and all 
rosy within—this is the very 
aristocrat of beefsteaks. It is 
to be had at a few famous res- 
taurants, served on a polished 
silver platter, and protected 
with a shining cover. When 
the latter is lifted by the 

waiter and-one sees the steak reposing on a bed 
of fresh cresses, he must be either a dyspeptic or 
an anchorite not to feel a little thrill of rapturous 
expectation. The thrill, by the way, will cost just 
two dollars! 
A few good private houses can duplicate this work 
of art—a perfect beefsteak. Then we come down 
through a descending scale of excellence, which takes 
in the comparatively well-cooked porterhouses and 
sirloins of the good hotel, the ordinary well-to-do 
family table, and the city grill-rooms and chop- 
houses. It is a long distance from the noble porter- 
house to the “ small steak, fifteen cents,” of the cheap 
lunch-room, but even this last is a wholesome and 
eatable article of food. It is a coarse cut, from good 
sound beef, it has been kept the proper length of 
time to be tender, yet not musty, and it has been 
carefully and scientifically broiled. 
The worst beefsteaks are found in private families ; 
often in those where other food is above reproach. 
The trouble is, sometimes, that in buying for a small 
table the housekeeper falls into the mistaken econ- 
omy of ordering a thin steak. This can always be 
avoided by a little thought. Most butchers will cut 
in two a large sirloin or round steak, and a short 
porterhouse is hardly more than enough to serve two 
people ; but if the marketman is obdurate, buy the 
whole steak. It will keep a couple of days, and can 
be used for breakfast, dinner or luncheon; and it is 
better to have two good beefsteak meals, with a short 
interval between them, than two poor ones at more 
convenient seasons. Western beef is the best, but is 
not for sale in many country towns. However, a 
little complaining about the quality of beef shows an 
education of housewifely taste which even the most 
conservative rural butcher learns to respect, so that 
suffering from inferior beef should not be borne in 
meekness. Buy the best beef possible, choose as 
good a cut as can be afforded, and then proceed to 
make the most of the purchase. 

Of course the steak is to be broiled. First trim off 

the skin and the superfluous fat. Too much fat will 

only catch fire and scorch, spoiling the appearance 

and taste of the meat. If the flavor is not the best, a 


little lemon juice rubbed over the beef before it is 
put on the gridiron will improve it. Have the steak 
all ready fastened on the gridiron before the stove- 
covers are removed. The ups and downs of the 
domestic fire are the most serious enemy of good 
beefsteak. The broad bed of glowing coals must 
havs been thought of at least half an hour before- 
hand. Turn the steak as often as necessary to keep 
it from burning, but no oftener. Under favorable 
conditions it will be done in about ten minutes. Put 
iton a hot platter; season it with salt and a little 
pepper. Butter it only if the butter is very good. 
Never spoil a good beefsteak with doubtful butter. 

Sometimes broiling the steak is out of the question. 
It may be a hurried breakfast over a wood fire, or 
Bridget may have forgotten for the dozenth time to 
have the range in proper beefsteak order. For such 
emergencies havea very thick iron frying pan ; put it, 
perfectly clean and dry, over the fire until blue smoke 
rises from it, then rub it rapidly with a bit of suet 
trimmed from the edge of the steak, and pop in the 
latter at once. No lemon or vinegar should be rubbed 
on it, in this case, or it will fry to a miserable pale 
gray, instead of a good rich brown. Nor should the 
steak be turned but once. Leave it as put in till itis 
half cooked, and then turn it to the other sidé. Do 
not make gravy in the pan, but spread the meat with 
a little butter, lemon juice, or a spoonful of currant 
jelly after it is on the platter. The currant jelly will 
not betray its identity, and often makes a good steak 
out of a merely passable one. 

There are other ways of making an inferior steak 
hold up its head with the best. One of them is by 
using it as a “mock duck.” ‘Take a round steak, cut 
pretty thick, and make, to go with it, a very rich poul- 
try dressing. It can be of the ordinary bread-and- 
butter variety, or it may contain oysters or sausage, or 
any other addition generally liked by the family. A 
rich bread dressing, with onions, parsley and a little 
celery, is one very good variation. Put the dressing 
in a little mound on the steak, and roll the latter 
around it. Fasten with a meat-skewer, or tie with 
soft yarn—as if it were a real duck making ready for 
the oven. Roast slowly in a baking pan for a couple 
of hours, baste frequently, for the steak is dry to 
begin with ; and finally brown it, and serve with the 
gravy which will be in the bottom of the dish. This 
“mock duck” has many virtues to recommend it, 
aside from the very obvious one of economy. 

If the family are fastidious and will not eat the 
ends or “tags” of a porterhouse steak, cut them off 
uncooked. To broil and serve them is only an un- 
necessary waste, and they are the very best part of 
the beef for a good meat and potato stew. Cut the 
steak in strips, using all the fat trimmed from the 
upper parts in addition. This is a good time to use 
up the small potatoes in the barrel, since they look 
prettiest in a stew, and cook quickly. Put steak and 
potatoes together in a graniteware or enameled sauce- 
pan and cook steadily for an hour and a half, until 
the water with which they were covered is reduced to 
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two small cupfuls. Season this gravy with some 
piquant sauce or plainly, as preferred—a little tomato 
catsup improves it vastly—and thicken it with a tea- 
spoonfui of flour rolled in butter. 

Cold beefsteak is among the most unpromising of 
the left-overs. Only one thing is more discouraging 
to the economical housekeeper, and that is the cold 
mutton-chop. But if the steak is thick and rare, it 
can be cut into thin strips with a sharp knife, and 
warmed in any good sauce which has been heated to 
the boiling point before the meat was put in. Warmed 
by itself, it would be flat and flavorless ; but if a little 
clear soup-stock, with a dash of Worcestershire, is 
made the basis of the dish, or if there is the remnant 
of acan of tomatoes, to which the bits of steak can be 
added, they will be very eatable in their second 
estate. If the steak is of thick and rare, nothing can 
be done with it. 

—Caroline G. Lingle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER IIL—THE SPECTRE OF THE FRYING PAN. 
HIS is the pet bogy of the reformers of the 
national stomach. It is held responsible for 
every digestive ill that cannot be saddled 
upon its twin spook—hot bread. If anath 
emas hurled through inky space had potency, the 
frying pan would long since have avaunted, and 
grease remain only as a culinary expression. Even 
the French, when they dub a bad cook /ricasseur, 
indirectly malign the frying process ; yet one of their 
most delightful dishes is the fricassee. 

A champion for the abused frying pan! Out of it 
comes not only many savory, but, also, many whole- 
some preparations of food. As to grease—well, let 
the dietetists rend their garments and foam at the 
mouth—but I dare assert that even grease is no bad 
thing. Wit, however, goes with the use of both. 

“ Throw away your frying pan, and buy a gridiron,” 
severely advises one Mentor. 

“Don't be rash,” whispers Common Sense ; * buy 
one of each.” 

“Fried steak is the abomination of digestion! ’ 
shrieks a rabid “ broiler.” 

So it is, when cooked in cold lard over a slow fire 
until it is as tough and tasteless as a Pompeiian 
specimen. But if that same steak had been fried 
quickly over a hot fire, and served the moment it was 
done, no fault could have been found with it. 

Theoretically, broiled food is perfection. Practi- 
cally, not one cook in a hundred makes a success of 
it. Broiling requires several conjunctive conditions. 
The fish, flesh, fowl or vegetable must be of the best 
quality ; the fire must be “just so,” and the cook 
must have judgment and delicate perception. The 
gridiron is the manifest destiny of the tenderloin and 
sirloin steak, but a broiled round steak is neither 
tender nor palatable. But put it into hot lard, in a 
hot pan, over a hot fire, and it is quickly seared. 
Then brown a little flour in the hot lard, season with 
pepper, salt, vinegar, parsley and onion; add some 


slowly until tender, and we have the Creole gri//ade, 
savory and wholesome. 

If the frying pan has been shown the door, what 
becomes of those Virginia dishes—fried chicken, 
liver and bacon, ham and eggs? What can be done 
with the Nestor of the poultry yard? Bake him? 
Not unless the family grinders are many and passing 
sharp. Boil him and then bake him? Buttered saw- 
dust is as toothsome and as nourishing. But the fry- 
ing pan will convert the ancient into a delicious 
Jricassee, which, in savor and in succulence, will 
eclipse even the “broiled spring chicken.” 

Roasted poultry is rarely good; not only because 
so few cooks know how to make a good dressing, but 
also because they fail to grasp the idea that the juice 
of meat is its virtue. 

Fish, oysters and potatoes, properly fried, are not 
unwholesome. One would not care to eat them every 
day in the year, and to some stomachs, already 
deranged, they are injurious. Many who rail indis- 
criminately at the frying pan are ignorant of its 
proper use, or do so from a false idea of economy. 
Food plunged into deep boiling fat cooks quickly, 
and absorbs little grease; actually consuming less 
lard than by the process of slow frying in just enough 
fat to keep the food from “* sticking.” 

One who has ever boarded at the table of the mis- 
guided woman, who follows the boiled food cult— 
who preaches the pernicious effects of grease, whose 
dishes all taste vapidly alike, whose starch gravies 
differ only in name—will be ready to shed tears of 
joy over the frying pan in the hands of its mistress. 
Thousands of Americans who eat cold pie every 
morning at breakfast, shake their fists at the frying 
pan. What wonder that the national conscience is 
deteriorating! Are not pie crusts and broken prom- 
ises associated together? An Emerson eating cold 
pie for breakfast! The knowledge of it distinctly 
lessens our reverence for the man. By how many 
years did that sodden pie crust shorten his life? Who 
can tell how much it helped to darken his intellect? 

For a week, at a seaside hotel, I dined opposite a 
man who “ did” the “Advice to Housewives ” column 
in a great weekly. He believed himself a Daniel 
come to dietetic judgment. This great man ate apple 
sauce with raw oysters. Fancy the chagrin of a well- 
bred oyster at this hideous combination! Delicious 
soups were “slops,” and he began his dinner with 
pastry. He was a victim of dyspepsia, and made 
piteous moans because he could not exchange the 
light, flaky, 4o¢ rolls for some of his wife’s cold home- 
made bread. | knew the variety. Heavy, sour, 
stale—a veritable bread of affliction, which was slowly 
poisoning him. 

Trust me, friends! If ever some cataclysm over- 
whelms us, not our frying pans, but our boiled meats, 
our gravies, our pies and home-made bread, exca- 
vated centuries later, will proclaim to a contemptuous 
world the low standard of our civilization. 

—Lylie O. Harris. 
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DISHWASHING AS A LOST ART. 
How It May be Regained. 

IW, LEASE excuse me for a few 
i moments,” said my friend Mrs. 
Thorough, “ while I give my new 
servant a few instructions in the 
lost art of washing dishes.” I 
pondered, “ But is it, indeed, 
a lost art?” Noone would say 
so who is acquainted with the 
exquisite nicety and cleanliness 
shown in those New England 
households where the women of the family do their 
own work; and it is the careless, slovenly manner of 
performing this necessary act, displayed by some 
untaught Bridget or Gretchen, that has brought the 
duty into contempt. Being a light and easy task, it 
is sometimes délegated to the children; and the chil- 
dren generally rebel, save in those cases where the 
mother herself lends a hand and shows that it is 
not necessarily disgusting or unpleasant. The dish- 
cloth need not be foul with an odor as of last year’s 
accumulations; the dishpan need not be muddy 
at the bottom or greasy about the sides; the dish- 
towels need not be scanty, linty or stained. A soap- 
shaker, bought of the nearest tinman for five cents, 
obviates the necessity for putting one’s hands into 
scalding water; and right here let us say that an 
excellent motto to paint over the sink, in old English 
letters, would be, “The hotter ye water, the cleaner 
ye dishes.” 

So great a distaste has arisen for washing dishes 
that some hotsewives, humorously or otherwise, even 
advocate the disuse of all dishes that need to be 
washed, employing instead dishes of paper or wood, 
that, after being eaten from, may serve as fuel with 
which to get the next meal. There is food for 
thought in this idea, for, no doubt, our housekeeping 
must be greatly simplified before we can live that 
higher life for which we are all yearning. But, if too 
radical a change takes place, what is to become of 
that ancient ware which the great-grandfather’s aunt 
brought over in the Maytlower, that lovely majolica 
which was a wedding gift, those exquisite coffeecups 
sent across the Atlantic by some English friends last 
year, or those enchanting pitchers given by the hus- 
band on the wife’s birthday? No; reform may not 
reach so far; these things, if nothing else, must be 
used, and after being used must be washed ; and the 
more precious they are, the more anxiously knitted is 
the brow when one sees Norah bear them unconcern- 
edly into the kitchen for that purpose, piled haphaz- 
ard on a tray with the largest things on top. Much 
safer would it be for Norah to carry the hot water 
and towels into the dining-room and let the “lady” 
cleanse her own china. 

To have the very nicest, cleanest, sweetest dishes, 
a butler’s pantry is not necessary, nor a set of marble 
bowls, nor hot and cold water running from silver- 
plated faucets. These things are good and desirable. 


commonest kitchen sink, with water brought from 
the old-fashioned pump outside, and put into the 
most primitive tin pans. 

A chain dishcloth is an excellent thing to cleanse 
pots and kettles, but some of these depraved utensils 
refuse to submit to anything less than a thorough 
scraping with a knife. Ifa knife, not too long, worn 
quite thin and kept moderately sharp, can be reserved 
for this purpose alone, it is well. The cooking uten- 
sils, when possible, should be washed before the 
meal is served ; it can be done in half the time that 
it will take if they are allowed to stand an hour; but 
if this is not possible, fill the pot or pan with cold 
water and let it stand on the back of the stove till it 
can be attended to. Tins, after being washed and 
wiped, are best allowed to dry on the back of the 
stove, of course not in a region so hot that they are 
likely to melt, lest dampness and rust lurk in some 
crevice or seam of the tin. 

In at least one cooking school the pupils are taught 
to wash dishes carefully, scald them thoroughly and 
leave them to drain dry without wiping. It is said 
that a restaurant way of washing dishes is to put 
them, after they have been scraped, into a large soap- 
stone sink filled with water made very strong with 
soft soap, transferred into another sink filled with 
scalding water, and from there taken out and 
drained on a frame made for that purpose ; there is 
no wiping. 

No matter how cleanly a manner in which the 
dishes are washed, it is obvious that they should still 
be passed through another water, not to remove dirt, 
but to eradicate the last traces of soap, with which 
we do not wish our food flavored. It matters not the 
kind of soap, but it does require a generous amount 
to thoroughly remove grease. Any of the soap pow- 
ders will do, particularly if a dishmop be used, 
which method is recommended to all women with 
delicate skins. 3 

Very good dishcloths may be crocheted in plain 
stitch from the string which comes around bundles. 
They should be washed and boiled weekly. Old 
dishtowels, after they become linty, may be doubled 
over, slightly quilted with the needle, and wear well 
as dishcloths. Also tablecloths, worn out as such, 
may renew their youth in the dishpan. 

A good supply of dishtowels is a necessity ; do not 
try to get along with a few. Health and comfort are 
promoted by an abundance of every furnishing in the 
kitchen department. 

The order of washing dishes is of some impor- 
tance. Glass should be taken first, then silver, 
then china. If there is a specially choice dish, search 
it out, wash and wipe it by itself, and immediately 
set it away, that the chances of breakage may be 
reduced to a minimum. After the dishes are done, 
carefully scald, rinse and dry dishcloth and towels. 
If they can be dried in the open air, so much 
the better. 

— Eleanor W. F. Bates. 
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AN ITALIAN DISH, 
As Prepared in an Italian Home. 


E was an artist to the tips of his 
fingers, sensitive, refined and 
gentle ; but he could cook maca- 
roni so as to taste as I have never 
found it taste outside of beautiful 
Italy. Some Italian restaurants 
in our principal cities cook maca- 
roni well, others cook it better, 
Guiseppe knows how to cook it 
best. Descendant of a haughty 
old family, contemporary with 
the de Medicis, Guiseppe has 

outgrown the proud indolence of those days in which 

cruelty and culture almost seemed synonymous. 

Dominating the fantastic prejudices of the sixteenth 

century, the practical spirit of the modern age takes 
usefulness as its motto, and disdains not to turn 

esthetic environment and heredity into commercial 
channels. 

So it happened that Guiseppe came to America to 
model the finest clay of a ceramic factory into shapes 
of enduring beauty. Master of his craft, for craft it 
is, the keen, alert, handsome young man receives for 
his work as much per day—nay more, much mor 
than he could gain in his native Florence in one 
week. 

Guiseppe has a wife, young and pretty, with liquid 
brown eyes and a sunny, innocent face. She, too, is 
gentle, courteous, refined, with a rare mixture of 
sweetness and dignity in her salutation. 

There are two little ones also, small Beppo and 
Margherita, the elder of whom is not yet three years 
old. And because they are foreigners, with difficulty 
understanding and speaking our language, this happy 
family find it hard to secure help. They have little 
furniture, the floors are destitute of carpets, there is 
little bric-a-brac upon the walls; in fine it is a typical 
Italian home—destitute of those numerous small 
comforts and cares to which the Anglo-Saxon house- 
wife is forever chained—transplanted from the poetic 
banks of the Arno to the prosaic suburbs of New 
York. Therefore do Bridget and Gretchen, Nora 
and Betty, refuse to work for “ them furrin haythin.” 
In consequence, the gentle mother, with one little one 
hanging to her skirts and another always in her arms, 
finds it impossible to keep her children clean and 
also do all the work of the house. 

But Guiseppe is equal to the emergency. Return- 
ing early from his modeling, the artist takes up 
housewifely duties, or tends the babes while his wife 
prepares supper. As often as not it is the artist who 
cooks the evening meal; and as their pretty, vine- 
shaded cottage is hardly a stone’s throw from our 
door, it is often our good fortune to witness his at- 
temps in cooking or share his success. 

Macaroni is the raw material, first, last and always 
—macaroni and beef. These are the opening course 


and the last. The entrees are various kinds of 
pickled fish, cheese from Switzerland and Italy, and 
long thin rolls of bread. There are no sweets, except 
occasionally a plain cake, no tea, coffee only at the 
frugal early breakfast, but a plentiful supply of sour 
Italian wine. Potatoes they cook and pease, but of 
our large variety of vegetables they know little, 
though fruit is freely used. Yet, on this abundant, 
monotonous fare, they thrive wonderfully well. The 
little ones are marvels of strength and endurance. 
In snow and rain, cold or heat, they are playing out- 
of-doors, healthy, happy, large of their age and splen- 
didly developed. When other children are shut up in 
furnace-heated rooms or are allowed to venture out 
only after being protected by overshoes, overcoats 
and mufflers, these magnificent cherubs disport them- 
selves bare-headed and bare-necked under the sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s cold. 

What is it makes the difference? Why are the 
progeny of one neighbor feeble, flabby, and effemi- 
nate, given to colds and diphtheria, while these 
others are tough as young vikings? Why, except that 
these are coddled and cosseted to death and those 
live nearer to nature, and therefore are stronger, hap- 
pier and healthier. 

But @ revenous a nos moutons. 
seppe cooks his macaroni. 

In the first place he does not purchase his material 
in those long blue paper-covered packages which we 
are accustomed to use. Guiseppe knows too much 
for that. He goes or sends to the importers of his 
favorite food, and buys it in bulk for ten cents per 
pound. It is not in pipe-stem shape at all. This 
macaroni, made out of that Same hard white wheat, 
grown on the plains of Lombardy, is rolled out thin, 
and when dry broken into irregularly shaped chips. 
This method of manufacture is much less expensive 
than that by which it is forced through the machine 
which gives it a long thin shape. 

He then cooks it in beef stock, with the addition of 
cheese or tomatoes. Generally an onion is browned 
in the frying pan to impart to the macaroni that 
soupcon of flavor which is hardly detectable. This 
way of cooking is not unlike our own. It is in the 
balance of flavors and the richness of the stock that 
the superiority consists. But it is concocted with 
that loving care and a delicacy of taste which marks 
the true artist of the cook-stove as well as the a/e/ier. 

Twice have Guiseppe and his gentle signora made 
for us a dish both unique and of a delicious flavor.: 
It is some work to make macaroni @ /a cafellita, 
(macaroni in the style of little caps), but it is a dish 
worth making. This is the way Guiseppe tells how 
to do it, for the signora can as yet speak only her 
own musical language. As it is, we must translate 
his broken words into smoother English. 

Take one pint of flour made from hard white wheat 
—that from St. Louis is excellent—and two eggs, 
well beaten. Mix these together with the measure 
of one-half an eggshellful of coid water, the shell 
cut across the middle as near as may be, sprinkle in 
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a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. The dough should 
be dry and stiff. Roll out thin, almost as thin as a 
knife-blade. From this dough cut out dice little 
longer than a silver dollar—the top of a small tin box 
answered for Guiseppe’s purpose. 

Have at hand a small half-bowlful of rich meat, 
chopped fine. It may be turkey, chicken or game, 
or all of these left from yesterday’s dinner. A mix- 
ture of several meats is often used. It must be well 
cooked and well chopped. Beat into it one egg, yolk 
end white together, and one tablespoonful of grated 
cheese. In the center of each cafe//ita put half a 
small teaspoonful of meat; gather it up, bag-fashion, 
with the left hand, and with the right give the dough 
a twist so as to safely enclose the meat within. Then 
flatten out the edge like the rim of a hat, and leave 
it on the moulding board until all the dough has 
been used. 

Meantime, have some rich soup heating on the 
stove. It may be made of beef trimmings and the 
bones of a roast and birds, the remains of which are 
chopped for the cafe//ita. It must be seasoned to 
taste and heated in a large shallow saucepan. Into 
this soup, just coming to a boil, drop the cap-shaped 
home-made macaroni carefully, one by one, in such 
manner that the twisted parts are uppermost and the 
flat rims are downward. They must not quite touch 
one another, or be allowed to jump about and become 
entangled in the cooking. ‘Twenty minutes’ time 
ought to serve to cook the dough. Dish with care, so 
as to preserve the shapes unspoiled, and serve at 
once. The result is as delicious to the tongue as it 
is unique to the eye. 

At a luncheon nothing can be prettier than 
these cape/lita, and they are about as good the 
day after they are made as at first. Let them cool 
in the dish in which they are cooked—a granite 
saucepan—and when wanted, reheat without stirring 
thé contents. 

That macaroni is not sufficiently appreciated among 
Americans, I am fully persuaded. No doubt as a 
people we eat too much white, starchy flour, from 
which the most nutritious phosphates have been 
bolted. ‘This whiteness satisfies the eye, but starves 
the nerves and muscles. Physicians preach to us in 
vain. White bread we have always had and white 
bread we will have, even if our teeth prematurely 
decay and our frames totter with weakness. 
Maccaroni, to be good, must be made out of the 
best of wheat. It is rich in gluten, and gluten means 
strength. Macaroni, therefore, cooked with rich 
stocks, is concentrated nourishment. Bulk is ob- 
tained from watery vegetables to which, in summer, 
we are so much addicted. To these, as an offset, 
most of us crave once or twice a week a dish of mac- 
aroni or spaghetti, cooked with rich soup or more con- 
centrated cheese. 

Here are two methods of cooking this staple food, 
which are seldom used; and while neither mode of 
preparation is as wholesome as when made in the 


ordinary way, the majority of our people seem to care 
next to nothing for that : 
Macaroni with Eggs. 

Cook macaroni in salted water for twenty minutes; drain 
and plunge in cold water, which prevents it from becom- 
ing pasty. Mix with two or three hard-boiled eggs, chop- 
ped fine, the number of eggs to depend on the amount of 
macaroni. Arrange in layers in a baking dish, sprinkling 
each layer with salt, pepper and bits of butter. Pour over 
all a large cupful of milk, or enough to wet it thoroughly ; 
sprinkle half a cupful of cracker crumbs over the top, after 
they are moistened with melted butter, and bake till the 
crumbs are brown. 

Macaroni Croquettes. 

Break one-fourth pound of macaroni into short lengths 
and boil one-half hour in salted water: drain and throw 
into cold water. Rub together one tablespoonful of butter 
and two of flour, and stir in one cupful of boiling milk 
until it thickens. To this gravy add one-half teacupful of 
grated cheese, the cooked macaroni, two well-beaten eggs, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Cook not longer than one 
minute, just sufficient to heat the egg and bind the whole 
together, then turn out on a dish to cool. When cold, 
shape the macaroni into croquettes, roll in crumbs and fry 
in boiling fat. Serve with any liquid sauce desired. 

After all there is no better way of cooking maca- 
roni than by boiling in stock one-half hour, draining 
it out, thickening the stock with one tablespoonful 
of flour and turning it back over the macaroni, and 
adding half a teacupful of grated cheese. Let it boil 
up once and serve. Tomato is a great addition. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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FALLING SNOW. 


I. 
Apple-blooms and woodland vale, 

Babbling brook, and sleeping river, 
Lilies in sequestered dale, 

With their yellow hearts a-quiver ; 
Mountain height, and land of dreams, 
Have been sung, and yet it seems 
In all the songs I’ve read or heard, 
From whispering gale, or mocking bird, 
None so pure are in their flow 
As the song of falling snow. 

II. 
Tangled wood and thistle-down, 

Summer sun or April showers, 
Buttercups with golden crown, 

Nodding bluebell, queen of flowers ; 
Or purest song of woodland thrush, 
Nightingale, or lark must hush, 

For songs may come and songs may go 

But none can match the falling snow. 

Sweetest song of idle dream, 

Wafted from untraveled regions, 
Though the sleepy air may teem 

With the breath of fairy legions ; 
Though the earth be glad with flowers, 
Laughing with the summer showers, 
Yet white tassels on the pine, 

Bring again this song of mine, 
For June may come and June may go, 
But nought can match the falling snow. 


— Walter M. Haceltine. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
CEREALS: I—RICcE. 


ONCERNING the food of the peo- 
ple—something which shall give 
general information, less dry and 
condensed than the cyclopedia, free 
from the technical terms which are 
the horror of the average reader, 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover 

all matters of importance, and to present just that 
collation of facts which every one likes to have the 
credit of knowing, but which so few in reality have at 
hand or in mind when the subject is incidentally re- 
ferred to—such is the general scope of the series of 
papers which are to be evolved for the instruction— 
and let us hope for the interest, as well—of the read- 
ers of Goop HovusEKEEPING. It may relieve the busy 
monotony of the cook or the housewife, if, as she 
handles the various ingredients employed by her, she 
may in fancy wander amidst the scenes of their pro- 
duction, and comprehend afresh the part which they 
are playing among the economic and dietetic forces 
of the earth. Nor will the bright child of the house- 
hold enjoy his favorite morning or evening dish the 
less because he may be able to converse intelligently 
regarding its growth, history and uses. 

Rice is first to be considered, inasmuch as it is quite 
probable that of all the staple articles of food, it is 
the one which is most nearly universally used, and 
is, perhaps, the principal food for more people than 
any other single cereal production, since fully one- 
third of the entire population of the earth find in that 
their chief article of diet ; and while untold millions 
are almost entirely dependent upon its life-sustaining 
powers, nearly all of the rest of the world look to it as 
an important comestible or a semi-luxury. 

The rice plant has a good many varieties, which 
differ somewhat in appearance; but in general terms 
its characteristics may be said to resemble those of 
barley and oats. It varies in height from one to six 
feet, is an annual, and the grains are borne on sepa- 
rate stalks, springing from the main stem near its top. 
The husk in which the grains are enveloped may be 
of any color or shade, from white through yellow, red 
and black. The taste of the grain varies as much as 
its color, some varieties being sweet and others bitter; 
while the shape of the kernels is also subject to vari- 
ation. There are at least 200 named varieties of the 
plant, and probably many more than that; botanists 
have classified these into four general divisions or 
species known as early rice, common rice, clammy 
rice and mountain rice. 

The plant, which is botanically known by its Latin 
name of vrysa, is unquestionably of eastern origin ; 
but where it first saw the light and ministered to the 
nutrition of the human system is hopelessly lost in 
antiquity. Ithas been in common use by the inhabit- 
ants of India and China as far back as the records 


or traditions of those ancient countries extend; and 
it is known to have been an article of food in Egypt 
at least fifty centuries ago. At the present time, it is 
extensively cultivated in nearly every part of the globe 
where the climate and soil are suitable, and the num- 
ber of varieties allows of a great range of territory, 
though some of the more important are comparatively 
restricted in their areas. Burmah, where it has been 
a staple from the days of tradition, and of which it 
may be indigenous, is probably the greatest rice- 
growing country of the world ; but it is also cultivated 
over great portions of Java, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
Brazil, Italy, India and the seacoast sections of our 
southern states. 

It is certainly from India that it has made its way, 
through the ordinary channels of commerce, to Europe 
and America. It was probably introduced into Spain 
by the Moors during their occupancy, having come 
westward along the north coast of Africa, whence it 
followed around the shores of the Mediterranean to 
Italy about a century later. As definitely as can be 
ascertained, it was about the year 1700 that the crop 
was introduced to the American coast lands, where it 
rapidly won a way for itself, and has proved a very 
valuable product. 

Of the four divisions above named, clammy rice is 
not much known. It matures its seed in about five 
months, and has the advantage of growing in either 
wet or dry soil ; it is consumed by the people by whom 
it is cultivated, and is not known to commerce to any 
extent. Mountain rice is also a comparatively insig- 
nificant crop as yet, though attention has recently 
been strongly called to it, and it would appear that it 
has untold possibilities. It ‘grows in the mountain 
regions of India, on dry soil, without the necessity of 
irrigation, and will stand severe cold weather, even 
pushing its way through the snow, it is claimed. If 
the quality is right—and there is no evidence to the 
contrary—there would seem to be no reason why this 
crop should not prove a valuable one in all the temper- 
ate and cooler portions of the world. So high an au- 
thority on food matters as Hon. Edward Atkinson of 
Boston has recently called attention to the matter, 
and it is to be hoped that this wholesome and hardy 
plant may be speedily developed, if “worth the 
candle.” This, or a similar, branch of the rice family 
also grows in Japan, in. the higher and mountainous 
regions. 

Common rice is the standard of Burmah and other 
countries in that portion of the globe, more of this 
variety being produced than of the others combined. 
It is entirely a marsh plant, and dies if the ground 
becomes dry before harvest. A great portion of Brit- 
ish Burmah is low, flat country, and during the wet 
season, which sets in about the first of June, there is 
an annual fall of perhaps 130 inches of water. The 
rice field being surrounded by embankments to retain 
the water, this heavy fall is sufficient to keep the sur- 
face submerged to a depth of from one foot upward 
till the crop has grown and matured. Only one crop 
per year is raised, the work being of the simplest and 
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most primitive type. No fertilization, save that which 
the rain brings, is employed, nor is there any rotation 
of crops. It is continually the same; rice, sown in 
water, nurtured in water, and harvested in water! 

The methods pursued are worthy of a brief descrip- 
tion, as they are so unlike the methods of agriculture, 
as known to our own country in connection with 
other crops. The plowing, such as it is, is done after 
the land has been flooded. A sort of frame with long 
teeth, much resembling a harrow in its effect, and 
something like in construction, is drawn by bullocks 
or oxen, which, with their driver, wade through the 
slush and mud, which is from a few inches to a foot 
or two in depth. The rice is sown upon the surface 
of the water, through which the sower wades, or if the 
depth is too great he goes about by boat. Inacouple 
of months or so the young plants have reached a 
height of about a foot, when they are pulled up, gath- 
ered in bundles and taken to other fields, where they 
are transplanted, being set in rows by hand. This 
labor is performed principally by women and chil- 
dren; and it is a very unique spectacle to behold 
them floundering about in the slush, beneath the sur- 
face of which the work is conducted. The plants 
having been set, all further concern regarding them 
ceases till the harvest is ready, the only precaution 
taken being to provide for the retention of the water 
upon the surface, without the presence of which the 
harvest would never come. With this treatment the 
average crop of the country is thirty bushels per acre ; 
which may reach twice that yield or more under favor- 
able conditions. It also may fail entirely. Every- 
thing depends upon the forces of nature, and there is 
no provision for irrigation or any other artificial water 
supply. If the rains are generous and sufficiently 
frequent, the result is gratifying in the form of an 
abundant growth; but it quite often happens that 
there is “a dry spell,” during which the water evapo- 
rates, the ground becomes bare, and the crop is ruined. 
On the other hand, a severe storm or monsoon fre- 
quently comes on, and destroys thousands of acres of 
the finest fields. As Burmese labor has next to no 
money value, the cost of the rice crop of the country 
by this haphazard method is very small, especially in 
favorable years. 

The so-called early rice is the variety cultivated in 
America, and also principally in China, Japan, India 
and Java. While it is considered an aquatic plant, 
and gives much the better results if properly irrigated, 
or otherwise watered, it will exist under dry cultiva- 
tion, with the aid of a reasonable amount of rain, 
yielding a smaller crop. The American system of 
cultivation, however, is very perfect, and as little as 
possible is left to chance. It will be observed that it 
differs considerably from the Burmese custom. 

On the South Atlantic coast lands of the United 
States, where are found the principal rice fields, the 
seeding time is from the early part of March to about 
the close of May, August and September being the 
principal harvest months. Whatever the location of 
the field, there is a system of irrigation, by which 
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water can be turned on when needed and removed 
when its service has been performed. This may come 
from either the ocean tides or the rivers. The rice is 
sown in drills fifteen inches apart, the seeding being 
similar to that for wheat, and the field is at once sub- 
merged. This flood is called the “sprout water.” If 
the season is advanced and the weather is very warm, 
two or three days will be sufficient to give the needed 
impetus to the germinating grains, though sometimes 
nearly two weeks may be required, if the weather is 
unfavorable for rapid germination. The water is then 
drawn off, and in from ten to forty days—also depend- 
ing largely upon the season and the temperature—the 
sprouting has reached the point where the “stretch 
water” is required. This is at the time when the 
tender young blades have just appeared above the 
ground. The field is now deeply flooded, and kept 
so for perhaps a week, though the period may be 
more or less. The young shoot grows rapidly during 
this time, striving to rise above the water and reach 
the sun and air. When the proper development has 
been reached, the water is “slackened,” so that the 
young green leaves float upon the surface, and this is 
one of the most picturesque phases of rice culture. 
To gaze far and wide over hundreds of acres, it may 
be, with the tiny green leaves floating on the dark and 
muddy surface, is to behold a most interesting and 
pleasing sight. 

After from twenty to forty days, during which the 
grain becomes properly rooted, the slack water is 
gradually drawn off, the ground dries quickly, and the 
plow and the hoe are put in operation for the eradi- 
cation of weeds. Probably about the first of July, 
when the plant has attained the height of a foot or 
more, and the embryo head is visible, the “harvest 
water” is put on, and this continues till the grain is 
ready for the reaper. A full depth of water is at first 
admitted, in order to destroy the insects which may 
have taken possession of the field, after which it is 
lowered to a proper. stage, to be subsequently in- 
creased as the stalks grow. When reaping time 
comes, the water is drawn away at once, and next 
morning the laborer with his sickle enters the field, 
cutting the ripened rice and spreading it on the 
surface to dry. It is then gathered into stacks, and 
in a week or ten days is ready for the threshing 
machine. 

This is a critical period, for the autumnal storms 
are liable to come on at any time and seriously dam- 
age or entirely destroy the crop ; but if that misfortune 
is escaped, the threshing is soon over and the rice is 
taken to the mill, where it is cleared of the husk and 
prepared for market. This was formerly performed 
on each plantation of any size, but the cost of main- 
taining and operating the separate establishments has 
led to the erection of public mills at central points, 
where the work can be more economically done. The 
milling of the grain is a somewhat delicate and com- 
plicated task, but needs personal inspection to elicit 
special interest. Enough has been presented, how- 
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rice plant requires time and patience in its cultivation 
and preparation, which combine, even with the lowest 
of wages, to make it correspondingly expensive as a 
food product. In Asiatic countries the glumal cover- 
ing is removed by pounding with a pestle in a mortar. 
In this country, however, the work is equally well 
done by machinery. 

The peculiar processes of the Burman and Ameri- 
can grower having been given, it will hardly be neces- 
sary to follow the rice planters of other lands, though 
nearly all have methods peculiar to themselves. In 
some countries, for instance, the seed is artificially 
sprouted before being planted, and this would be 
quite desirable in the case of dry culture, which is 
partially a misnomer, as the heavy rains of certain 
seasons are made to fill the place of other water sup- 
ply. The dry-grown rice, besides, is of an inferior 
quality as compared with the aquatic variety. 

As a food, rice is one of the most valuable cereals 
known toman. The percentage of its constituents 
stands, according to careful analysis, as follows: 
Water, 13; nitrogenous matter, 7.44; starch, 77.63; 
fat, .70; ash or dry fibre, 1.23. In partial comparison, 
it may be said that wheat has but 46 per cent. of 
starch, while of ash and fibre it has nearly 15 per cent. 
Rice is, therefore, admirably adapted to the needs of 
sick persons and those of enfeebled digestive powers, 
for children and all classes except where an especially 
phosphatic diet is required. Its preparation as a food 
is so simple, so universally understood, and has been 
so often formulated in Goop HousEKEEPING that it 
need not be repeated at this time. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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HAVE YOU LEARNED? 


The value of sunshine ? 

To change a house into a home ? 

The great uplifting power of music? 

To think and judge without prejudice ? 

To look up, then reach up and grasp the best? 

That some uncomfortable words may be overcome ? 
How much environment has to do with what you are? 
What a little thing will sometimes make a child happy ? 


That an outside door, or even the glass in it may tell 
secrets? 

To distribute good cheer, sweet thoughts, tender 
remembrances ? 

That a clear, bright light conduces to social, friendly 
chat at tea time ? 

That there are two kinds of wealth, and that one is of 
the heart and mind? 

That the paper and pictures on the walls, the carpets 
and curtains may affect the mood of a sensitive person ? 

That a tidy is out of place when it becomes more 
important than the object which it is supposed to protect? 

From experience, that discouragements are to be found 
on all sides, but that encouragements are dealt out 
sparingly by prudent hands? . 

—Anna P. Payne. 
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THE GAME OF WHIST. 
The Old and the New and Some of the Intricacies of the Game. 
I. 


HE long evenings of winter are, 
to those who systematically ar- 
range their time, their duties 
and their pleasures. a source of 
much profit and delight, while 
others, who know no such word 
as “plan”; who take what 
comes with a sort of stoical in- 
difference, and seemingly do not 
care whether they have lost or 
gained in this way, or in that, 
from the long number of even- 

ings which are theirs to be passed in some way, derive 

little satisfaction and scarcely any profit. 

There are some who come from their winter-quar- 
ters, so to speak, in excellent condition. Mentally, 
they are the gainers. They have read much, and this 
has been provocative of more or less thoughtful con- 
versation, which, in turn, has yielded its valuable re- 
sults. Socially, they have made advancement. While 
not given up to be society leaders, they have mingled 
with their neighbors in a dignified and worthy way, 
and they feel the stimulating and wholesome effects 
of pleasant social intercourse, the lack of which handi- 
caps so many in the race of life. Some give them- 
selves entirely to the frivolities and fripperies of an 
almost useless style of living, and the round of pleas- 
ures in which they engage leaves nothing substantial 
to be reaped from unworthy sowing. Fortunate the 
person who is at liberty so to arrange the long winter 
hours as to derive such a benefit therefrom, that 
makes life worth living, and keeps him from becom- 
ing what so many are forced to acknowledge that 
they are, viz., “ killers of time.” 

There are many, who, in planning for the enjoy- 
ment of the long evenings of winter, would by no 
means introduce cards or card playing. They have 
been brought up differently. Card playing they asso- 
ciate with nearly everything that is bad; and they 
propose to adhere rigidly to the family precedents. 

But there are others, who can boast of a long line 
of ancestry, among whom cards have been a promi- 
nent feature in times of social entertainment. The 
whist parties of former times have been celebrated, 
and many a person recounts with pleasure the pleas- 
urable circumstances under which evenings have 
been passed and the healthful excitement of well 
contested games. A genuine, old-fashioned whist 
party. How attractive the picture! How it calls 
forth the memory of other days and gives to those 
old times a setting of quaint pleasure that is not 
known even to-day! 

Now, we were not brought up to play at cards. We 
know the old arguments about the evil of their asso- 
ciations. That they are frequently the devil’s kit of 
tools, and lack of knowledge may prevent a member 
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of some family from going astray, etc., etc. But we 
are quite confident that a young man accustomed to 
this feature of spending a pleasurable hour, will not 
be so apt to be carried away with it, as will one who 
learns the use of cards somewhat late in life, and less 
likely, therefore, to go to excess. 

But we did not intend to moralize, or to speak about 
the right or the wrong of the thing. Whist and other 
games have come to stay. Even in the best society. 
so called, it is highly improbable that there will be a 
society revulsion that will cause it to be ostracised. 

Bulwer says “whist is to the mind what pleasur- 
able exercise is to the body.” Men, therefore, under 
heavy business strain during business hours, can find 
no better escape from danger than to engage in some 
such relief from business cares. 

Some refuse to play because they know they can- 
not play well; but in whist, a careful attention toa few 
general principles which may be easily mastered by 
most persons—principles which are published in 
manuals on the subject and readily obtained—will 
enable a person to derive much mental pleasure from 
an occasional evening at whist. Every hand that is 
dealt is a sort of problem presented for solution. 
Discreetness will lead one to determine whether he 
shall base success on his own unaided effort, or 
whether he shall wisely give or receive support. 

The question presented is one which invariably 
leads to successful solution, when the partners are 
not working along individual lines, and so the help- 
fulness of the conditions of true partnership is real- 
ized. A person who must be told repeatedly that it 
is his turn to lead, who asks what the trump is and 
who played a certain card, who cannot seem to re- 
member the entire number of cards in each suit, is 
evidently an exception, and should rule himself out. 
He may fill out the set, but it will be no pleasure to 
others, and none to himself. 

But to those who have a love for whist comes gen- 
erally the possibility of making progress therein, and 
as point after point of beautiful play is revealed there 
is an added stimulus that paves the way for contin- 
ually increasing enjoyment. 

The old-fashioned way of counting honors is en- 
tirely done away. ‘The style of play known as Amer- 
ican will not yield the palm to any for excellence or 
philosophical principle, or soundness of detail. We 
are, or have been able, in fact, to give our English 
cousins a few points on the game, and the superior 
Yankee way of looking at things has been conceded, 
even in whist, by English critics. 

It is impossible in a general paper like this to at- 
tempt anything like a particular analysis of English 
or American style of play. We docommend to those 
who may be favorably situated to get the “imple- 
ments,” and with some standard author, or, better 
still, some skillful player, begin to play. They will 
learn fast, and enthusiasm will excite the desire to be 
proficient. The points are readily given by an old 
player, and the reasons for general play may be soon 
mastered. Then the more difficult positions will be 


studied and appreciated, until there is immediately 
presented, with every hand, the key to the position 
—i.¢.,a course of treatment (or play,) to be accom- 
panied with the best results. We know there are a 
good many people who play whist no better to-day 
than they did ten years ago. It is simply from lack 
of thought in the matter. They play more to pass 
away time, and the keen pleasure that comes from care- 
fully considered plays and the study of the doctrine of 
chances they have never experienced. 

Whist affords one of the highest orders of intellec- 
tual recreation. The multitudinous complications and 
intricacies that can exist are of a general character, and 
yet there are, of course, special and particular phases 
constantly recurring. Exceptional hands require, it is 
said, exceptional treatment, and blind adherence to 
rigid rules will not be so successful as the elastic use 
of superior judgmentin certain positions. The quiet- 
ness of the game is in itself stimulating. The silent 
features of the game must be rigidly enforced, or half 
the charm is at once gone. These periods are periods 
and opportunities for thought, not that undue hesita- 
tion is necessary or should be cultivated. All unnec- 
essary hesitation, says the rule, must be dispensed 
with. After a little practice, the game may be played 
with great rapidity. Anything but a slow, tedious 
game! If one is liable to fall into a painfully slow 
style of play, let him at once abandon it for a livelier 
way. The reasoning and calculations should be 
almost intuitive, and quickly executed. Greater de- 
light and greater success will follow. When, thus, 
there is the added stimulus of pleasing company, 
cozy rooms, and a feeling of indifference as to what 
the weather is outside, what enjoyment may be expe- 
rienced by a quartette at whist! The man who can 
thus unbend himself from the tense grasp which the 
duties of life have upon him is to be congratulated, 
as cares will not so easily corrode such a spirit, and 
there will be an elasticity in his daily experiences, 
that will make the troubles and vexed annoyances of 
life roll harmless from his shoulders. 

—A Lover of the Game. 
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RANDOM EXTRACTS. 

Why is it that some housekeepers show so little use of 
reason in some of their operations? I have in mind a 
woman who when she spills anything on the stove will 
catch a brush or cloth and hastily wipe it off, then, not 
content, will immediately whisk the brush or cloth over 
some clean portion of the stove, thus leaving part of what 
she had been at so much pains to remove. 

The same woman when she puts a stick of wood on the 
fire, instead of drawing the brands or coals together, gives 
a vigorous poke, which scatters them in all directions, and 
if the fire be low the chances are it will be slow in kindling. 

if she picks up a pin and puts it temporarily on the front 
of her dress, she sticks it in with the head down, so that 
the next movement of hand or arm may dislodge it. If she 
fastens an article of dress with a common pin, she leaves 
the point sticking out, so her hands are always liable to 
receive scratches. 

— Gabriel. 
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A FEW NOVELTIES 
In the Way of Household Fancywork. 
WEAVER’S KNOT. 


“ Netting” was a favorite accomplishment of our 

r grandmothers, and with it 
dé. they made use of what was 
f called the “weaver’s knot.” 
As it is quite a useful knot 
for other things besides net- 
ting, I will give it to the thread- 
workers of to-day. Take 
firmly between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left-hand the 
two ends—a and @ in the illus- 
tration—of the thread to be 
tied. The ends must be 
crossed with the one project- 
ing toward the right, or 4, on 
top. With the right-hand, 
bring the thread coming from 
end a around over the thumb 
to the left; pass it behind 
end a and bring it forward 
over end 6, and hold thus with 
the thumb and finger. Then 
take the loop formed on the 
ye left thumb and throw it over 
end 4, Then pull tight, being 
careful that the ends do not 
lose their position, or slip out. 

WATCH CHAIN. 

A very pretty watch chain may be made with silk 
and a crochet needle. Take very coarse silk twist— 
the letter F. is best—and make 
four stitches. Fasten in the 
first stitch. Then work round 
and round, in single crochet, 
always taking up, or knitting 
into, an outside stitch, as I 
have tried to show in the illus- G 
tration, Fig. 2. Fig. 1 gives a <9. 
general idea of how it ought 
to look when done. It is hard 
to illustrate or describe it per- 
fectly. The worker will have 
to use her wits somewhat. It 
is also hard to get the chain 
started; but once started and 
the idea mastered, it is very 
simple and fast work. The 
real article is smaller than the 
illustration, which was made 
large because it is so much 
easier to work from a large 
pattern than a small one. 

The chains are prettier made 
of seal-brown silk than of any 
other color, as they then resemble hair, but are quite 
pretty made of black. They may, of course, be made 
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of any length desired. If you wish a double chain, 
insert the commencing end into the working end and 
work a few stitches up on the outside of the inserted 
end, and then fasten the end of the thread neatly. 
The joining can hardly be discerned. They are very 
durable chains, even for men’s wear, and have quite 
a genteel appearance. 
BAGS. 

Pretty bags for fancywork may be made by sewing 

bags of pongee silk, with drawing strings of ribbon, 


to little shallow baskets. The baskets containing 
sweet grass are pretty, and are for sale in the stores. 
BRAZIL-NUT TATTING HOLDER. 

The illustration is of a little receptacle for fancy- 
work. It is especially adapted to holding tatting 
shuttle and work. It may be made of any material 
one may fancy, but silk is rather the best; and some- 
thing dark on the outside, with light, or bright, for 


the inside, gives a good effect. Take three orange. 
quarters of cardboard and the size indicated in illus- 
tration. Cover neatly, then overseam them together, 
leaving one edge open. Put bows of ribbon on each 
end, and tie-strings at the middle of open edge. 
—Dorcas Eyelet. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE GUEST-ROOM. 
True friendship’s laws are by these rules expressed, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

—Homer’s Odyssey. 

HERE 1s a little spice of the 
unrealand imaginary in fitting 
up this room of the house, for 
who knows what great cele- 
brity its walls may sometime 
shelter, what angel unawares? 
The room in itself is something 
of a luxury, a setting aside of 
our home comfort for the en- 
tertainment of others ; and on 
its arrangement and decora- 
tion, the home-maker lavishes 
her best energy. Its primary 
appointment should be com- 
fort, since each one who enjoys 

its hospitality must necessarily be away from his own 
home comforts. A cheery, open fire goes far toward 
welcoming one to a strange room ; with an easy-chair 
drawn up before it, a fender or a footstool for tired 
feet, and a book or paper at hand, the home-feeling 
has already begun. 

Never leave the sheets on the guest-room bed, 
when the room is not in use; be the room ever so 
dry, they will surely have a clammy feeling so unlike 
the crisp smoothness of fresh linen; and let the bed 
be thoroughly good, even if the window draperies 
have to be plain muslin. Custom inclines at present, 
to the use of the bolster, rather than shams, and a 
very pretty fashion is that of making the spread and 
bolster-cover of a delicate chintz, with draperies, and 
perhaps wall paper, to match. These can be supplied 
by any good decorator, or the spread and bolster can 
be made at home. 

Most people, when they travel, carry brushes and 
combs; but trunks may be detained and a guest 
reduced to the absurd necessity of combing the hair 
with a hairpin or a button hook; so don’t forget 
these articles. A tiny bag, with a few assorted 
buttons, a needle-cushion, and black and white 
thread, may save a deal of discomfort, when the 
stitch in time is needed. A button-hook board is a 
great convenience, if supplied with button hooks 
and the following is an odd design: Take a beveled 
edge block half an inch thick, and two by three inches 
in size; cover with gray art linen, place a row of brass 
hooks along the top, and below etch, with a pen and 
ink in fancy lettering, some suitable verse like this : 
If button hooks, the lost ones, were dollars every one, 

We'd be the richest people, I think, beneath the sun ; 

But, button hooks, the lost ones, vexations do appear, 


So, I’ve made a place, and marked it, “ The button hooks are 
here.” 


Or this: 


Button hooks, like riches, often find their wings, 

And flee from all our searching, quite like sensate things. ° 
And so (to change my metaphor), pray excuse the slang, 

I think you'll quite agree with me, it’s time they all go hang. 


A fresh bouquet, in the season for flowers, is 
always a welcome addition, and shows a loving fore- 
thought and care that mere furniture cannot suggest. 
A little plate of crackers is a delicate attention to 
any aged guest, or one not overstrong, and will 
often help the nervous to a quiet sleep. 

When the room is finished, according to taste and 
purse, stand in the middle of it and look about for a 
moment, and try to think what would be wanted to 
make yourself comfortable, if it were necessary to 
spend the night there, instead of your own familiar 
room. Is it the book you intend to finish at bed- 
time? Then bring it here to-morrow. What if it is 
light and nonsensical; perhaps some one else will be 
glad to have a chance to relax the strain of deeper 
thought, or forget the cares of the day between its 
covers. 

Then, if one were away from home, it would doubt- 
less weigh upon the conscience to write a few words 
to the home folks; but if writing materials were in 
trunk or valise, they would be less likely to do so 
than if the needed articles were in full view on some 
pretty desk or table. 

There is a guest-room card, which, with various 
decorations of painting and sketch has often been 
used, and so quaint and suitable are its anonymous 
verses that they may properly close these guest-room 
thoughts : 

“Sleep sweet within this quiet room, 
O thou, whoe’er thou art, 

And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy quiet heart. 

Nor let to-morrow scare thy rest, 
With dreams of coming ill; 

Thy Maker is thy changeless Friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 

Forget thyself, and all the world, 
Put out each feverish light, 

The stars are shining overhead 
Sleep sweet, good-night, good-night.” 

—G. I. DuBois. 
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DELICACY IN TASTE. 


The Chinese are well known to possess great delicacy of 
taste, especially in regard to their favorite beverage, tea. 
Few would be inclined, however, to give them credit for 
such sensitiveness of palate as was recently described by 
a Chinese lecturer on tea drinking, who said that when he 
was a boy about eleven years old, he lived with his father, 
who was a little near-sighted, in a cottage in the southern 
part of China. One day he was cleaning out his father’s 
teakettle, and could not get all the tea leaves out, so he 
put his hand in the kettle. About a half-hour afterward 
his father called for his tea, which the speaker took to him 
and returned to work. Shortly, the old gentlemen called 
him again, and asked him if he did not tell him never to 
put his hand in the teakettle. ‘* Well,’ said the speaker, 
‘*T did not know whether my father was peeking through 
the keyhole, watching me or not. So I let three weeks pass, 
when I knew‘my father was out on business, and I again 
put my hand in the teakettle. That evening I was called 
to answer the question which was asked me several weeks 
before. But you can rest assured from that time te this I 
have never put my hand in any teakettle.”’ 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
Parr I. 

Come here, Bright-Eyes, and 
pee _| you, too, Midget, and every one 
of you girls who belong to Goop HovusEKEEPING’s 
circle of readers; I have some news for you. 

Such a large circle it is! Mothers and grand- 
mothers, sisters, cousins, aunts—yes, and fathers 
and grandfathers, brothers and uncles, in goodly 
number—draw up to Goop HousEKEEPING’s hospi- 
table board every month, and find something to 
please each one in the “bill of fare.” 

“ The “little women’s” wants have never been for- 
gotten. Needlework for the girl that loves to sew, 
easy recipes for the girl that delights to cook, good 
stories and pleasing verses for the girl that “would 
sooner read than eat "—these have all been provided 
from time to time. 

But now—and here’s the bit of news—you “ Zittle 
women” are to havea page to your very own selves in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. 

Really and truly? Of course. Prance away for joy, 
all you like; then sit down and write to me what you 
prefer we shall talk about. 


A Bit or NEws. 


Hetemc Moruzs.! It goes without saying that our 
| “litthe women belong to the Help- 
ing Mother Sisterhood. 

I have seen Bright-Eyes throw her arms around 
mamma’s neck and give the dear woman a “ sounding 
smack ”—just for love, you know. 

And Midget often says, *There’s nobody in the 
whole wide world like my mother.” 

Kisses and kind words do “help mother” in one 
way, so we must consider Bright-Eyes and Midget 
members of H. M. 5. 

Now, who else belongs to this useful sisterhood ? 

Last washday, in a certain home, there was a girl 
very busy outlining a bureau scarf, for a birthday 
present to her mother. 

This girl was asked to “set the table.” 

Did she do it? Oh, yes! But you should have 
seen how s-l-o-w-l-y she rolled up her needlework, and 
how her feet d-r-a-g-g-e-d from table to china closet, 
and from china closet back to table. And there was 
such a look on her face that I declare, to see it, you 
would have thought she had lost all her friends. 

After the table was set, her busy mother found time 
to say, “ Thank you, my dear.” 

Then—of course you are thinking—this girl’s face 
cleared at once, and she answered brightly, “ Quite 
welcome, mamma; is there anything else that I 
can do?” 

I wish, for the credit of all litthe women, that this 
had been the case. But alas! no. To tell truth, she 
only grunted, and sat down to her bureau scarf with 
an air that said, plainly as words, “1 am a much in- 
jured and much-to-be-pitied individual.” 

Shall we number /er in our sisterhood ? 
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I think not; for “helping mother,” that is worth 
the name, must be done PLEASANTLY. 

Tell me something about your 
anit | day-dreams and I will know what 
sort of a woman you want to be. 

It is twilight, and Ernestine can see to read no 
longer. So she sits, book in lap, looking out upon 
the darkening landscape. 

Well! well! what is she about that she does not 
answer when I speak—once, twice, three times ? 

Ernestine! Are you asleep? 

Now, at last, she is back from dreamland—that fair 
country in which she sees herself the admired and 
successful author, whose books are in everybody’s 
library. A second Miss Alcott, or Miss Yonge, or 
Mrs. Burnett, or Mrs. Ewing, or Mrs. Lillie, does 
Ernestine hope to be. 

The dreaming is so pleasant, but, Ernestine, dear, 
it is the doing that “tells.” Suppose you get to work 
on that “ language lesson ” for to-morrow’s school. 

Spread'out on her bed are Lettie’s dolls. How she 
loves them yet—though now she is a tall girl whose 
skirts must be “ let down ” pretty soon! 

She is trying to decide which of her beloved family 
she can spare to the Children’s Hospital, and while 
she is thinking she falls to dreaming. 

Just the day-dream that girls like gentle Lettie 
love—of a model home in which she reigns as the 
model housekeeper. 

Mind, Lettie, not to forget your dusting while you 
dream. Keep your own little room as neat, tidy and 
dainty as you mean to have your house by and by. 

There’s a paint box mixed up with yours, Bright- 
Eyes, or [ am much mistaken, and you, Midget, some- 
times see for yourself all those places in the Old 
World that your “Zigzag Journeys” and “ Vassar 
Girls ” have made so real to you. 

Dear little women, one and all, take this wish for 
New Year’s: May every bright and innocent day- 
dream of yours “come true”! It zw///, in some meas- 
ure, at least, if you will only remember that 


Day-DREAMS. 


“ True worth is in being, not seeming ;— 
In doing, each day that goes by, 
Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by.” 

In our Curiosity Shop there is a 
shingle from the house that Jack 
built, one of the legs of the multiplication table, the 
tail of the cat that was let out of the bag, one of the 
rockers of the cradle of liberty, three notes of the tune — 
the old cow died on. 

A certain rich lady called upon her daughter's 
teacher to inquire what progress the little girl was 
making in herlessons. “ Miss is very attentive,” 
was the teacher’s answer, “ but she seems to lack ca- 
pacity ; for that deficiency, you know, we must not 
blame her.” “ Her father can afford his daughter a 
capacity,” replied the rich woman with dignity, “and 
she shall have one immediately, cost what it may! 
I wonder that you did not mention it before.” 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
XIII. 
A Luxurious SEASON—CHURCH AND RECEPTION DRESSES— 
EVENING DRESSES AND WRAPS—NEW BODICES AND 
NEw Coats. 

IDWINTER finds us in the midst of a 
season of luxuriant materials. Heavy, 
lustrous satins, enriched by garnitures 
of jeweled trimmings and mingled with 
airy chiffons, spangled gauzes and fine 

laces, are chosen for evening dress, while the plainest 

tailor gowns of wool are enriched by accessory trim- 
mings of velvet. The newest evening silks are pat- 
terned or striped in mixtures of satin brocade with 
faille, satin stripes with moire, or they are satin bro- 
cades, figured with overshot figures of flower patterns 
made like silks of the time of Louis XV. Such rich, 
elaborate goods are suited to the somewhat severe 
styles of the present epoch, when all skirts are close- 
fitting about the hips, though quite full at the bottom 
and always long. ‘The use of fur and of jeweled gar- 
nitures, which give a characteristic Russian effect to 
the dress, is a marked feature of the seasun. '> con- 
trast to all these luxuriant styles, there are many 
dainty dresses of plain satin, with full draperies of 
chiffon or spangled net, which are especially suitable 
to young women. The simplicity of these dresses is 
in marked contrast to the more elaborate and ornate 
gowns of the period, suitable for matrons. Among 
favorite colors of the season are pale sapphire and 
turquoise blues, yellows of all shades, which continue 
in elegant demand, pale moss greens, Nile greens, 
blueish Nile colors, cream white and rose pink. All 
the pure flower colors, popular in the time of Madame 
Pompadour, may now be regarded as @ /a mode, as the 
styles of Louis XV. are pre-eminent in evening dress 
as they are in drawing-room furniture. A noteworthy 
feature of the new evening corsages is the use of 
pendant fringes of silk, formed of glittering steel 
beads studded with spangles, of Parisian gems formed 
in strands, or of iridescent metal in jewel colors. As 
yet fringes have been used only on evening dresses, 
but inch-and-a-half fringe of silk is used in Paris on 
wool dresses, and the revival of silk fringe in general 
use seems to be a certain thing in the coming season. 
CHURCH AND RECEPTION 


DRESSES. 

Handsome crepon cloths, in distinct heavy wave, 
quite different from the wale of crape, Bedford cords, 
fine, hairy camel’s-hairs in plain colors with elaborate 
garnitures of velvet, are chosen for church and simple 
calling dresses for afternoon. The bell skirt is almost 
universally chosen with such gowns, and it is fin- 
ished simply with a deep band of velvet, or a band of 
velvetandfur. The new bell skirts are generally made 
over a silk foundation. The seam down the center of 
the back is sioped off so that it forms a bias, and there 
is a distinct front breadth, with seams on either side, in 
the newest models of the skirt, though there was only 
one seam in it as first introduced. American dress- 
makers hang this skirt over a simple foundation skirt 


of taffeta silk. This is made exactly as foundation 
skirts have been for several years. It has the regula- 
tion number of breadths, it is faced with canvas to 
the depth of about ten inches, and this is covered 
with a strong mohair facing. Inside of this facing a 
pink ruffle of silk is sometimes used as a éalayeuse, 
and sometimes there is a second ruffle on the outside 
of the skirt. This gives a slight douffant effect to the 
edge of the skirt, though this foundation skirt is com- 
pletely concealed by the long bell skirt draped over it. 


This dress is a handsome model of a church dress. 
It is made of pale amethyst-colored crepon cloth, 
trimmed with velvet in the same shade, but in a much 
darker tone of color. The skirt is bordered with a 
graduated fold of velvet. The simple pointed bodice 
is finished with a deep fall of velvet around the edge. 
A full vest of the same material, overlaid with passe- 
menterie, set with Parisian amethysts, trims the front 
of the bodice. A narrow point of velvet down the 
back accentuates the slender effect of the corsage. 
The bodice is fitted by the two seams under each arm 
and other seams are concealed under the vest 
and trimming at the back, the effect of which is to 
give the slight, willowy appearance to the waist, which 
is now considered stylish. The sleeves in the new 
corsages are less prominent on the shoulder than they 
have been, though they still remain full. 

All the new bodices are made over a lining fitted 
with a regular number of seams. The dart seams are 
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carried so far forward that there is but an inch be- 
tween the two first in front, and the second dart seams 
are placed as near as possible to the first, though these 
seams are taken up in the lining only. The only 
places where the lining and the outside of the bodice 
are sewed together in a seam, are at the two seams 
under the arm and at the shoulder seams. The full- 
ness in the outside material of the bodice, which must 
be taken up in front and at the center of the back, in 
order to fit the corsage to the figure, is very frequently 
laid under in a group of four stitched pleats, which are 
placed directly in front and directly at the back. This 
arrangement is sometimes concealed by the vest and 
the trimming atthe back. In other cases, these pleats 
are laid only about as high as a dart would come, 
leaving a trifle fullness above them, making what is 
known as a “full” bodice. High, round yokes of 
velvet and narrow cufis of velvet are used in many of 
the bodices, and bengaline is combined with wool in 
the same effect. The velvet sleeves and silk sleeves 
of last season are no longer worn, but a narrow velvet 
cuff is used on a wool sleeve, or the sleeve is fitted 
smoothly to the forearm, made of velvet as far as the 
elbow, while the full upper part is of wool. A charm- 
ing dress of blue crepon cloth is made with a bell 
skirt, finished with a four-and-a-half-inch hem of vel- 
vet on the bottom, united to the wool by a band of 
steel passementerie in sapphire-blue shade. The cor- 
sage of the dress is made slightly full, back and 
front, finished with a round yoke of velvet, outlined 
with a narrow passementerie of blue steel. It is ex- 
tended below the waist in a point, back and front, and 
is bordered with a three-inch girdle of blue velvet, 
edged with blue-steel passementerie. A simple cuff 
and high close collar, edged with blue steel, complete 
this simple dress. Some of the prettiest dresses made 
up this season have been of ashes-of-roses Bedford 
cord, combined with a rich shade of brown velvet. 
Some very simple dresses of Bedford cord are made 
with perfectly plain skirts and corsages, edged with 
satin passementerie of the same color as the dress. 
A handsome dress of this kind was made of Bedford 
cord in the dark and refined shade of gray known as 
oxidized silver. The simple bell skirt was finished 
without trimming on the bottom. The little bodice, 
extremely short on the hips and pointed below the 
waist, back and front, was edged with a two-inch satin 
passementerie in a silvery shade of gray, which ex- 
tended up the eccentrically lapped front of the dress 
and formed the collar. 
EVENING DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


The new evening dresses are universally trained, 
and cut low in the neck, with short, moderately high 
sleeves. The charming evening dress here illus- 
trated is made of pale Sevres-blue satin, draped with 
black net, spangled with blue, and finished with pen- 
dant fringes of blue spangles. The dress is intended 
for dancing, and is but slightly trained. The entire 
underskirt of satin is covered by the spangled net, 
which is draped up in graceful folds. The bodice is 


edged with a fringe of spangles, and a similar fringe 
edges the drapery of net across the bust of the satin 
bodice. One of the handsomest trained evening 
dresses recently made up, was of white moire silk, 


striped at intervals of two inches, with half-inch 
lines of yellow and of turquoise blue satin. This 
dress was made with a front petticoat of yellow satin, 
striped with four-inch bands of gold net, studded 
with Parisian sapphires, and caught down at the sides 
with lines of narrow satin ribbon set with sapphires. 
The full Louis XIV. train of moire silk was caught 
down to the petticoat at the sides. A deep fringe of 
Parisian sapphires and blue jet edged the pointed cor- 
sage below the waist and bordered the high capsleeves. 

The new evening wraps are made of rich Benga- 
line cords, brocades, and other luxurious mate- 
rials, trimmed with full ruches of ostrich feathers. 


‘In some cases, they are finished with jeweled and 


velvet trimmings. The handsome wrap illustrated 
below was of cream white Bengaline. The deep 
point of violet velvet at the back was surrounded 
by jeweled passementerie. A full ruche of white 
ostrich feathers formed a high Medici collar at the 
throat, and extended around the edge of the garment, 
which was luxuriantly lined throughout. White and 
gold brocade, with trimmings of white ostrich feath- 
ers, or of white mandarin lamb, form the elegant ma- 
terials of other wraps. These evening wraps are 
usually in the loose Russian shape illustrated, which 
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fits in handsomely at the back, yet is so ample in size 
that it does not crush a han-lsome dress worn be- 
neath it, and it may be readily slipped on and off. 
Soft white lamb’s wool or rough white camel’s-hair is 


used for less expensive wraps, which are finished with 
linings of pale silk and full borders of white fur. 
The soft, fluffy borders of white fox are more becom- 
ing, though Mandarin lamb is considered more fash- 
ionable at the present time. 

NEW COATS. 

Jackets are much longer than those of last spring, 
and the half-long coat, extending half-way down the 
skirt of the dress is a favorite garment for general 
wear. With handsome reception and church dresses, 
the mantles are generally favored. These are luxuri- 
antly trimmed with velvet, furs and jet, and are often 
made up wholly of velvet, with trimmings of ostrich 
feathers, and in the stylish Henry III. shape, with its 
flaring Mediciean collar and high shoulder seams. 
The mantle in Henry III. shape is also made up in 
fur, and is the most elegant wrap in sealskin worn. 

The long jacket illustrated is made of the soft, 
warm Vicuna cloths so much sought after this season. 
It has a moderately high, full sleeve, is finished with a 
high lapel collar and cuffs of Persian lamb. It is 
draped across the front with buttons and cords in 
military style. Its elegance depends upon the per- 
fect tailor precision with which it fits the figure. The 
coat is faced with Persian lamb. It is solid black. 


Coats in dun brown, grays, and mode colors are sim- 
ilarly trimmed with furs in harmonizing color. 

The newest storm cloaks are of Mackintosh ma- 
terial, in which the rubber or waterproof material is 
concealed between two layers of cloth which form the 
lining and the outside of the cloak. These cloaks are 
generally made in long, loose cloak shape, with deep 
capes reaching below the waist, and ample sleeves, or 
without sleeves, as the purchaser fancies. The manu- 


facturers of these goods have at last succeeded 1n pro- 
ducing a garment that is at once handsome and as 
serviceable as its predecessors. 

BONNETS AND HATS. 

The bonnets, as the season advances, are exceed- 
ingly small, and even the round hats have taken in 
their dimensions perceptibly. For theatre wear, a 
yellow velvet bonnet trimmed with black jet in Spanish 
fashion is frequently made up. ‘There are also bon- 
nets of bright rose velvet and jet. 

Jeweled trimmings are used to some extent, but 
spangled net and spangled gauzes, used in combina- 
tion with velvet, are especially sought for. For every- 
day wear, bonnets are made up of the materials of the 
dress more than ever, and are trimmed in some dainty, 
graceful manner with twists of velvet and of gauze. 
Trimmings of quills are in demand for round hats. 

These illustrations are furnished by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Lord & Taylor of New York. 

—Helena Rowe 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A DISSERTATION ON COMING AND GOING. 
Untimely Comings and Untoward Goings. 


UNTIMELY COMINGS. 


E have all had them, and should 
there ever be called a convention 
of the victims who have suffered, 
unquestionably many tongues 
would be loosed that could speak 
volumes, and the ears of the in- 
nocent (?) offenders be made to 
burn with shame and mortifica- 
tion. The independent society 
housekeeper, with servants at 
her command, does not mind a 
friend running in inthe forenoon 
to discuss the last evening’s con- 
cert, or the dresses and jewels 
worn by the ladies of Mrs. Judge Montgomery’s 
theatre party—as a matter of fact they often like it; 
but to the average housekeeper, she who keeps but 
one servant, possibly none, it is a grievous hindrance 
and often upsets the domestic machinery for a whole 
morning, frequently delaying dinner, which circum- 
stance of itself tends to general irritability in the 
family circle where prompt hours{have to be observed. 
Thoughtlessness is generally at the root of the whole 
matter. Ladies of leisure enjoy the morning air, and 
if a little harmless gossip can be indulged in at the 
same time, they do not always consider that they 
may be intruding upon busy people. I have been a 
martyr so long to this interruption by morning calls, 
that I feel it time to protest. 

For fear that I may be considered inhospitable in 
my own home, “I rise to explain.” No woman living 
more thoroughly enjoys entertaining her friends, or 
will go to more trouble to get up appetizing meals for 
them ; but itis when the house is in order and the plans 
laid for the day, that it is most enjoyable. Every 
housekeeper knows that an hour in the morning, 
when she is fresh from her night’s rest, is worth more 
to her than two in the afternoon, after having borne 
“the heat and burden of the day.” I recall with great 
distinctness—and to this day with something of a 
feeling of indignation—a morning cali made a few 
years since by a neighbor, who did literally othing in 
her own kitchen. I was at the time without a ser- 
vant, and had two little children in school. The 
mornings were short. There were leggins and rub- 
bers to be put on, cloaks and coats to be buttoned 
up and hoods to tie. I had kissed the rosy children, 
and turned to pick up my dishes, when a rap at my 
sitting-room door caused me to look up. Through 
the sash door I could see my visitor from across the 
street, and remembering her “staying” proclivities, 
I went to the door “wot” bent “on _ hospitable 
thoughts intent,” but intent on ridding myself of her 
as soon as I could bring it about. From force of cir- 
cumstances—she having come to a side door—I was 
obliged to invite her into an untidy sitting-room, which, 
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from the early hour of the morning and the multi- 
plicity of my duties, had not been “tidied” up. She 
seated herself in a rocking-chair overlooking a moun- 
tain of unwashed dishes on the dining table, and sat 
with the utmost complacency, rehearsing family af- 
fairs, until the children returned from school, ready 
for their dinner. Was it any wonder that when din- 
ner was at last ready, and John seated at the table, I 
should pour out my overburdened heart. I wanted 
sympathy—I wanted to be told that I had had too 
much for poor tired human nature to endure, but 
John, who was probably tired waiting for his dinner, 
merely said : “ You are a goose to stand it! Why 
didn’t you tell her you had your work to do? Aman 
could have settled the matter in a short time. Yes, 
my dear, you are a goose!” And with this comforting 
assurance, he applied himself to the business in hand, 
namely, eating a rather poor dinner. 

Now, it is a very easy matter for a professional man, 
whose interruptions in his office usually mean money 
in his pocket, to say what he would, and what he 
wouldn’t do, if he was a woman. Undoubtedly, if he 
was a woman, he would do precisely what we poor 
women have to do under these circumstances. , 

These “untimely” calls are not only made by 
women, but occasionally by men as well. More than 
one president of the church sewing society, I venture 
to say, has had her minister all to divulge some new 
scheme for filling the missionary box, or raising 
money to pay off the parsonage debt, just as she is 
ready to bring her supper, steaming hot, to the table. 
Now, were these women of the “ Mrs. Jellyby ” type, 
there would unquestionably be, no steaming hot sup- 
per spoiling in the kitchen : but to the average house- 
keeper, who takes a pride in her housewifely duties, 
it is often a sad trial. © 

Few women have the moral courage to deal with 
the inconsiderate minister as did my friend Mrs. 
Smith of Chicago. According to the custom of that 
city, her dinner hour was at seven. She kept no ser- 
vant, and one afternoon, just as she was starting her 
fire for dinner, her minister inopportunely rang the 
doorbell. It happened to be prayer meeting night. 
She knew him intimately, and said, “ Mr. Brown, I am 
just commencing to ,get my dinner, and it is prayer 
meeting evening ; if you will take dinner with us, I’ll 
invite you into the kitchen while I get it, otherwise, 
if I stop to entertain you, | cannot go.” He accepted 
with pleasure, and while she pared the potatoes, 
cooked the steak, and boiled the coffee, he hulled 
the strawberries, and the financial and spiritual con- 
dition of the mission church in which they were both 
so interested, was discussed with more freedom than 
if she had entertained him in her cozy little parlor. 

While there are numerous Mrs. Smiths and Mr. 
Browns, yet the aforesaid Mrs. Smith and Mr. Brown 
are exceptional people. After all, few housekeepers 
care to invite guests into their kitchens, and fewer 
guests, even, after an invitation, feel at liberty to 
accept. A safe plan in calling upon busy people, 
whose hands and lives are full, is to confine one’s visits 
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to the regulation calling hours between two and five 
in the afternoon, but when a call must be made in the 
forenoon, have the errand “cut and dried” before 
ringing the doorbell, come to the point at once, 
make the adieus without first hanging to the door- 
knob a half hour, bow yourself out, and the busy 
housewife will vote you a sensible person, with 
plenty of tact and a level head. 

—Annie Curd. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

UNTOWARD GOINGS. 

HEN Mel goes to the door in answer to 
the bell, for we keep no servant, she 
gives a little warning cough if it is Mrs. 
A. At that, we in the sitting-room ex- 

change despairing glances, and groan softly. Jenny, 
the writer of the family, gathers pen, ink and the 
manuscript she is copying, and retires as precipi- 
tately as one can thus laden. Bess lays aside her 
work, well knowing that there is now no hope of fin- 
ishing it before dark. Mother glances anxiously at 
the clock, and I—yes, I do!—I wish Mrs. ‘A. in 
Halifax! 

Yet the unconscious cause of this consternation is 
one of the gentlest, sweetest of women, full of good 
works and kind impulses. We like her, but we are 
never wildly jubilant when her name is announced. 
And why? Because Mrs. A. never seems to know 
when to go. Her visits are invariably long, yet she 
“drops in for only a moment.” “Thank you, my 
dears!” she says, when we offer to take her bonnet 
and shawl. “It’s not worth while. I can stay but a 
moment, and I'll sit just as long with them on.” 
(Alas ! do we not know it ?) 

Mrs. A. sits and talks—and stays. Presently her 
shawl slips down and hangs from one shoulder as if 
it did not know whether to drop off or not. She 
gathers it up, and remarks that she must go. Noone 
offers pressing objections, but she does not go. The 
large hand of the clock creeps nearer and nearer to 
our tea hour, ill-concealed anguish on our part the 
result. Our restless movements, however, merely 
form a pieasing contrast to the calm ease of Mrs. A.’s 
manner. 

When the lady, entirely unconscious of our emo- 
tions, has remarked several times that she really must 
go, and has as often really not gone, father and 
Bob come home to tea, expecting, not unnaturally, 
to find the meal ready for them. Instead—the kettle 
not boiling, the table not set, every thing a half-hour 
behindhand. 

At sight of the gentlemen, Mrs. A. really arises. 
The clock has been before her eyes all the time, 
but she cries: “Dear me! Is it so late? why, I 
had no idea of staying so long! I just ran in for 
a minute.” 

As we fly about preparing a belated meal, father 
wants to know why women cannot keep house on 
business principles, and excuse themselves when nec- 
essary. And I say to Jenny, “I wish some day you 
would write a rousing article on the sin of never 


going. I’ll furnish the text, something like this: 
“Never say you are going until you mean to, and 
when you mean to go, Go!” 

Miss B. is also a victim of the same malady, in 
another form. She is bright and entertaining, and 
keeps us laughing at her witty sallies, or interested 
in her descriptions, throughout her well-timed, jusi- 
long-enough visit. She does not tell us repeatedly 
that she must go, and still never move a muscle. 
When ready to leave, she gets upon her feet promptly. 
At the door she says “good-bye,” and we are just 
about to return her farewell and go back into the sit- 
ting-room, thinking what a charming visitor she is, 
when lo! a thought strikes her. She has something 
else to say, and ambles sideways back and forth 
across the porch, in a going that never gets off. [r- 
resolutely she stands and talks, making vain attempts 
to tear herself away, but always returning to the door 
with a fresh item, while we, chilled through, chatter 
“ Yes, yes!” in half-frozen politeness. When at last 
she gets as far as the gate, and we are about to escape 
into the blessed warmth and shut the door, if that 
exasperating woman doesn’t exclaim, “* Oh, yes! did 
you know?’’—and come back to tell us of some- 
thing, in which, in our benumbed condition, we 
ought not to be expected to be interested. While 
we are thawing out over the register, some one says, 
“Whew! what long postscripts Miss B. must tack 
onto her letters?” and Mel cries, shivering the while, 
“Jen, /’// add a text to that homily of yours: Never 
start until you are ready to go; but when you do 
start, Go!” 

There is still another lingerer with whom we have 
to contend, from which it would seem that we are a 
remarkably afflicted family ; but I find, on comparing 
notes with other people, that ours is not the only one. 
This is a man, and the worst of the three. Mr. C. is 
a young man, and zevy quiet. Of course he was born 
so, and cannot help being quiet. He is not to be 
blamed for it; but itis a pity. The greatest pity is, 
that he insists on inflicting other people with it. 
That is the way with these dismally quiet people. If 
they would only go off somewhere and be quiet all 
by themselves, and not let any one else see their strug- 
gles, it would not be so bad. But they will come 
around, just at their worst, and force their friends to 
exhaust their vital energies in frantic efforts to think 
of something to say to them. 

The young man comes, we think, to see Mel, but 
she always ushers him into the room where we all 
are. Privately, she has entreated us never to insist 
upon her entertaining, unaided, that quiet Mr. 
C. She says she couldn’t stand the strain; and 
I do not believe any one person could. Therefore we 
sacrifice ourselves for Mel’s sake. We talk of every- 
thing, from the failure of Dr. Koch’s generated bacilli, 
to my mastiff puppy; from the state of the country, 
to our favorite yeast cakes. Mr. C. listens with grat- 
ifying attention to the family’s exposition of ideas, 
but says nothing; that is, nothing of account. Mel 
declares that once, without any one bribing him to 
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but / never heard him say it. 

At length, the young man awakens to the fact 
that it would be well to leave before morning. He 
seems to want to go. He will look at the clock ina 
yearning, helpless kind of way, that makes us as 
sorry for him as for ourselves. But he seems unable 
to start, and after a solemn silence that has ensued, 
in order to allow him to use his own unbiased judg- 
ment in the matter, the family gathers itself together 
again, and goes on talking. 

When, at last, father looks, through weariness, as if 
he had not one solitary friend in existence, and we 
are certain that not one subject, save perhaps the 
last mass for the dead, has been left untouched, Mr. 
C. gets upon his feet. We are always glad to see 
that he can do this, and rise to ours with alacrity, not 
wishing him to feel that he must sit down again 
through any negligence on our part. But our suffer- 
ings are by no means over. Assuming the most com- 
fortable positions possible under the circumstances, 
we await the happy inspiration which will impel the 
young man toward the door, murmuring meanwhile 
any wild or disjointed fragments of ideas that may 
be left in our exhausted craniums. 

By easy stages the hall door is reached and we 
steel ourselves for the final conflict. None of us can 
decide why our young man has such an aversion to 
saying good-night and going. Nothing could be 
more simple. The welcome caller takes his hat from 
the rack, bows as gracefully as the mechanism of his 
individual spine will permit, says “ good-evening,” 
and goes! Is there anything difficult in that? But 
Mr. C. seems to regard the final leave-taking with 
horror. Evidently he forgets from time to time how 
itis done. He gazes upon us as if he would like to 
ask, but dare not. By a happy stroke of luck he is 
inveigled into his overcoat, where he appears glad to 
find himself. At length he ventures to touch the 
doorknob, slowly reaching toward it as if on his 
guard should it prove dangerous. No accident re- 
sults, and he grasps it firmly, apparently rejoiced to 
take hold of something. We have never dared wait 
to see how long he would stand clutching at that 
support. Mel, desperate, murmurs something about 
the night latch being hard to turn, opens the door for 
him, and gets him off, just when outraged hospitality 
threatens to cast him over the fence in installments. 
While we are recovering from the strain, Jenny says 
wearily : 

“T’ll add a third text to that article you suggest: 
Let not your Going be the longest part of your Stay !” 

—Mary E. Child. 


TRUE love is kind and dutiful, 
It is not force and strife ; 
It makes a lover beautiful, 
The blossom of a life. 
The heart that loves for self alone. 
And cares not who may fall, 
He knows not love, but selfishness, 
That tears and ruins all.—James B. Wiggin. 
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KNIT STOCKINGS. 
Mother knitting stockings, pussy’s got the ball, 


Don’t you think that winter's pleasantest of all? 
—Old Song. 


OW that the long evenings are 

here, many a mother takes up 
her knitting needles to pro- 
vide her family with good, 
warm foot gear. Happy the 
woman who knows how to 
knit, and happier still the 
housemother who has some 
one of her family ready to read 
or talk to her as the needles 
fly. In Italy the children five years old learn to knit, 
and by the time they are six or seven are expected to 
make their own stockings. Everywhere we see the 
everlasting stockings; out on the country walks, up 
the steep hills with heavy loads on their backs, the 
women go knitting. As one shopkeeper makes a 
friendly call on another, their hands are not idle, for 
both have their stockings. A fine lady as she sits in 
front of her villa keeps the needles flying among her 
white fingers, and her stocking will probably be white, 
and of the finest linen thread, while that of the 
working woman will be of coarse cotton and brilliant 
in color. Red and yellow are favorite colors for 
girls’ and women’s stockings, and as short skirts and 
wooden sandals give the stockings a prominent place 
in the costume, they must be well knit and of a 
cotton that will wash well. The summer stockings 
are often knit in open work, and the checker-board 
pattern, made in equal squares of black and white, 
seems to be highly thought of as worn by the chil- 
dren on Sundays with their white frocks. 

On market days the sidewalks are gay with the 
display of hanks of cotton and woolen yarn, and 
there is always a crowd haggling over the buying of 
the choicest colors. 

The Italian women think our manner of knitting 
stockings very extravagant, and certainly the Italian 
stockings are easier mended than ours. As some 
good housemothers may like to try their method, I 
will give it. 


ITALIAN STOCKINGS, WOMEN’S SIZE, KNIT IN TWO PIECES. 

The leg and top of the foot 
are knit in the ordinary way, 
at the back coming down 


tothe point where the heel 

would be turned. Then, 

| : | with two needles, set up the 

soles and toe, which are 

Ly knit together and then 

sown on, stitch by stitch, to 

< the uppers. Set up on two 


needles thirty-one stitches, 


pee knit fifteen, pearl one, knit 


five* turn,seam back twelve* 


turn, take off first stitch without knitting, knit five, pearl 
one, knit 7 * turn, seam back fourteen. Every row tak- 
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ing up one stitich at the end, from those cast on to the 
needles at the beginning, and when knitting plain, 
pearling the middle stitch, which runs like a seam 
down the middle of the sole. When no more stitches 
remain, take up at each end two stitches (the end 
stitches of the last two rows ), and knit them into the 
first stitch on the needles, leaving thirty-one stitches 
as at the beginning; this slightly draws up the heel, 
which is now finished. The rest is plain knitting 
and seaming back until the sole is long enough; 
only to make a strong edge for sewing on, take off 
the first stitch without knitting, and on the rows 
where you seam back, knit the second stitch plain. 
When long enough for the foot, set up twenty 
stitches, or as many as have been already knit on 
the instep piece, and knit round on three needles to 
make the toe. 

For a man’s sock sole, set up thirty-five stitches— 
this is for medium-sized yarn or cotton ; of course, if 
very fine more stitches must be set up. The ad- 
vantage is, that when the sole, heel or toe is worn, 
this piece can be easily ripped off, and a new one made 
and sewed on. If the hole extends higher up at 
the heel, it is easy to rip that part back, also. Some- 
times the little gussets at the sides of the foot are 
also made separately and sewn in. 

For children’s stockings, the four-thread Saxony 
wool is excellent; it washes well and is strong. For 
achild five years old, three ounces will be needed 
for a pair of stockings, and a set of medium-sized 
steel needles is to be used. 


STOCKING FOR CHILD FIVE YEARS OLD. 


Set up twenty-four stitches on each of the three 
needles, knit off, then knit two and pearl two till the 
calf of the leg is reached ; then, in the middle of one 
needle leave two plain, knitting togetherthe twoseamed 
stitches on each side. Four rows, then narrow again 
by knitting in the single-seam stitches with the plain 
stitch before and after it. Eight rows, repeat. Thus 
narrowing in all four times. Keeping these two 
plain stitches for the middle of the back, when the 
heel is reached take off one of each of these stitches 
on to each needle with twelve others on each side, 
making twenty-six stitches in all for the heel, leave 
the rest of the stitches on the third needle for the in- 
step, knit back and forth on the two needles twenty- 
four rows, then, still leaving the center stitches. 
narrow one on each side every second row until 
eight stitches are left on each needle: bind them 
together. This is a very simple heel: Take up the 
stitches at the side on two needles, and knit round 
on all three, still continuing the ribs on the front 
needle, and narrowing the stitch nearest the ribs on 
the sole needles every round until there are again 
thirteen on each sole needle ; go on so until it is time 
to narrow for the toe, which is knit plain. Knit 
together the second and third stitch of every needle, 
next round the fourth and fifth, thus always narrow- 
ing in a new place, leaving one stitch between, until 
there remain but three stitches, which draw together 
with the yarn and fasten firmly. This makes a kind 


of corkscrew, but is very comfortable for the foot. 
The first twenty rows of the leg, the heel and toe can 
be made of white wool, the rest colored. 

In Italy, soles for cotton socks can be bought in 
every little bread shop, the woman who keeps the 
shop knitting them at spare moments, and is always 
ready to sew them on for the laboring man who is 
out at heel and toe, and has no wife to mend for him. 

— Marie Gozzaldi. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
UNDER THE SNOW. 


Under the snow the sweet flowers, 
Children of Summer and Fall, 
With their mother-plants lie sleeping, 
Waiting for Springtime’s recall. 
The cold winter rain is falling 
Like tears on their snowy bed, 
And the once smiling face of nature 
Is frozen, and palid, and dead. 


Sadly we miss the rich beauty 

Of these blossoms from sunshine born ; 
And we long for their quick returning, 

The desolate fields to adorn. 
But when the May sun is shining, 

Gay blooms and sweet fragrance to bring, 
We forget the Burial of Winter 

In the Resurrection of Spring. 


So under the snow we bury 

The fondest hopes of our lives; 
Forever to wait and to slumber, 

Till the last Judgment Day arrives. 
It may be a wife or a husband, 

A father or mother most dear, 
A beloved sister or brother, 

A little one, smiling and fair. 


Sorely we grieve at the absence 
Of the cherished one lost to sight, 
And the sunshine bright of our gladness, 
Folds into the blackness of night. 
Our bitterest tears are falling, 
Melting the snow on the grave ; 
And the blessings we have remaining 
Bring not the comfort we crave. 
But our streaming eyes are lifted 
Upward, beyond this world’s gloom, 
And we see the Star of Hope gilding 
The darkness drear of the tomb. 
It tells us to wait and be patient; 
In the Garden of Joy above, 
Our transplanted flowers are blooming, 
In the sunshine fair of God's love. 
—Lisette Clayton Hood. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 
LITERARY LITTER. 

The world grows very full of ghosts as we grow older. 

New friends and new faces are not like those of the old. 

It is the brightness. not the darkness. that we see when 
we look.back. 

There are many things in most men’s lives that had best 
be forgotten. 

Griefs are ever coming to us with the coming hours, and 
our little strength is only as the day. 


—TIdle Thoughts of an [dle Fellow. 
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An Interesting Experience. 

HAD just seated myself beside the 
sewing table, with the mending 
basket on the floor and Greene’s 
“Short History of the English 
People” placed at a convenient 
angle on the table, in anticipa- 
tion of a quiet hour, when Cousin 
Elsie rushed in, breathless from 
her brisk walk up the hill, and 
seating herself without ceremony 

exclaimed, “ It is absolutely impossible, and there is 
no use in making one’s self miserable in trying to 
achieve impossibilities ! ” 

* Certainly not, my dear,” I replied ; * but are you 
certain that you have been attempting impossibilities ? 
What formidable undertaking is uppermost now?” 

Elsie was ten years younger than I, and when ten 
years represents the difference between twenty-five 
and thirty-five, it stands for a period of important 
experiences in a woman’s life. How much a woman 
learns of homely practical matters during that time! 
Elsie being my junior, and having neither mother 
nor sister, it was quite natural that she should come 
to me with her perplexities. She had been a pretty, 
happy, care-free girl, and when she married the 
scholarly young principal of our high school some 
wise ones shrugged their shoulders and questioned 
the wisdom of his choice. She had never distin- 
guished herself in the Reading intellectual circle, 
which was overflowing with admiration for her hus- 
band. I did not share the general disapprobation, 


for I felt that there were latent possibilities in this . 


girl, who had never been required to do anything but 
please herself, which would render her equal to the 
new demands upon her. For a year she read and 
studied with her husband with a zeal that astonished 
even my loving faith, and quite discomfited the in- 
tellectual critics. Then the young couple went to 
housekeeping and baby Ralph came, while new ex- 
penses drained the narrow income. The husband's 
ambition for himself and wife mounted higher and 
higher, and Elsie’s time for study grew less and less, 
until her discouragements culminated and she sought 
relief, after the usual manner of young women, by 
confiding her troubles to some other woman. 

* What is the trouble, Elsie? Perhaps it will shrink 
if we look it over together.” 

“Well, it is just this, Cousin Ruth; I can’t be 
wife, mother, nurse, housekeeper, seamstress, cook 
and student at the same time. Some one ‘must go,’ 
and for obvious reasons the student is the one to re- 
tire. Please don’t resurrect now for my benefit those 
discouragingly wonderful wives of Lyman Beecher! 
I could not endure the thought of such impossible 
women to-day. Edgar inquired this morning after 
my progress in history, and suggested reading a little 
German drama with me evenings after baby is asleep, 


I should like to know how a woman is to study his- 


tory and German and do all that I do beside. I have 
to sew evenings, and there is no time to study during 
the day; but a man does not understand these things. 
When I told Edgar so, he just looked sober and sorry, 
and said I must /ase time; as though | could do it as 
well as not. I’ve been ona keen jump all day to catch 
a little time, and could not do it; so now I’te done 
trying and am not going to make myself wretched 
over it any longer; and she burst into tears at the 
remembrance of all her struggles and failures. 

How I pitied her! Had I not been through it all 
a few years before, and would | ever have persevered 
but for the matchless kindness and encouragement 
shown me by Reuben? I went over and put my arm 
around her. She had always been like a younger 
sister to me, and | let her have her little crying-spell 
undisturbed. I was busy with my own memories— 
memories that were again aroused when I read 
“Mary Ellen’s” experience in the October number 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING on “ Improving the Mind.” 
The recollection of those first years of my married 
life always brings a sigh for the time I wasted on non- 
essentials and for the many mistakes I made. It is 
true that Frank had never broken a leg while his 
mother was struggling toward intellectual heights. 
Possibly he did feel a little neglected, now and then, 
when required to entertain himself longer than was 
agreeable: but I doubt if it has made him any the 
less manly or self-reliant. 1 remember some mortify- 
ing culinary failures that were occasioned by striving 
to carry fifteenth century facts and twentieth century 
cake recipes. They seemed,to me great calamities in 
those days—they have dwindled to utter insignifi- 
cance now. While never accomplishing all I planned, 
I still persevered in a course of reading, and wedged 
it into a life of large cares and small means. It had 
been worth so much to me that I was not willing 
that Elsie should let it slip out of her life. 

She raised her head and smiled a pitiful little smile. 
“T know you think me a goose, Cousin Ruth, and 
that is just what I am; and, under the circumstances, 
there is no use in trying to be anything else.” 

“Under the circumstances,” | replied, “there is 
great use in your trying to be something else. It is 
quite evident that you are attempting too much, and 
in this struggle something must go down. Let there 
be another survival of the fittest.” 

* There!” she exclaimed triumphantly, “I knew it, 
and told you so. What is there that can go but the 
study? [Iam so unfortunately handy with my needle 
that I have no excuse for hiring my sewing done, 
even if we could afford it, which we could not. You 
see we are expected to swell every contribution list 
that is circulated in the town, to attend, or, at least to 
buy tickets for, all the concerts, lectures and various 
church entertainments, and set an example for others 
who are supposed to have a less lively appreciation of 
intellectual or spiritual feasts. I declare, the wife of 
a grocer’s clerk is more to be envied. She may go 
shabby, and no one remarks upon it. She need not 
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worry her immortal soul into a fever every day be- 
cause she has not found time to read her German, or 
learn what was done four or five hundred years ago 
at the Council of Trent.” “Gently, Elsie, gently!” I 
interrupted, as she paused for breath; “be thankful 
that, unlike many young mothers, you are skillful 
with your needle, and use it wisely. Be thankful for 
all the good things that have fallen to your lot, and 
enlarge your vision. Think less about to-day and 
more about the years to come, when your husband 
may be a distinguished man. Are you willing to 
forego the pleasures of intellectual companionship 
with him through all these years? Will you be content 
to remain a ‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water,’ or 
in other words a cook, nurse and housekeeper only ? 
Both love and pride should keep your ambition 
for intellectual attainment strong and unwavering. 
Which, my dear, will be of more benefit to little Ralph 
in the future, the cultivation of his mother’s mind, or 
the elaborate embroidery and trimming of his little 
garments? Babies are sweet enough without so 
much unnecessary labor spent upon their clothes. 
When you showed me, last summer, the materials for 
your new table-scarf and lambrequin, I felt that such 
intricate designs augured no progress in more impor- 
tant matters. Begin on a new plan now, and buy 
articles decorative in themselves that will not con- 
sume so much of your time to render them suitable 
foradornment. Study s/mp/icity in allthings. When 
I enter the overfurnished, overdraped parlors of 
many women of my acquaintance, I feel like crying 
out, ‘O that some apostles of the gospel of simplicity 
would arise!’ Not a single plain, quiet spot upon 
which the weary eye can rest. The vivid colors of the 
carpet rise to greet me, and the staring pattern of the 
wall paper-is equally assertive. Little tables, hung 
with scarfs, seem set like traps for the unwary feet, 
and throws—no end of throws on everything. Throws 
and bags, and bags and throws run riot everywhere. 
Lambrequins and spreads, in astonishing hues and 
patterns, complete the confusion. Perhaps there are 
curtains and rugs to bear still further testimony to 
the industrious needle of the mistress, who greets 
one with a tired face and laments the multitude of her 
cares. ‘The gospel of simplicity—that is what we need 
to have preached to us to-day. If we would accept 
it, then would we have more rest, peace and leisure. 
“ After pruning your fastidious taste, study a wise 
economy of time. Think not what you desire to do, 
so much as what you can best afford to leave undone. 
Life is too short for us to accomplish everything, and 
a successful life consists largely in making wise choice 
between possible courses of action. Do not allow 
yourself to dawdle or fritter away time by the half or 
quarter-hour, or even by the minute. 
* Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor ; 

Part with it as with money sparing; pay 

No moment, but in purchase its worth; 

And what it’s worth, ask death-beds; they can tell.’ 
Do not attempt all the crowning achievements of 
modern cookery. It is, indeed, desirable to under- 


stand many of these things ; but one in your circum- 
stances should not attempt too many triumphs of 
that kind. Plain, wholesome food, in good variety, 
neatly served, will lighten your cares and insure that 
‘ good digestion wait on appetite and health on both.’ 
By studying in these and other ways to save time, you 
will be surprised to see how much you will accom- 
plish ; and if you meet your husband’s expectations, 
you will be a far happier woman than if you allow 
them to be disappointed.” 

Elsie kissed me and went home without saying a 
word. That was two years ago. To-day she reads 
the simple German classics, and has taken up a 
course in history. Naturally her husband is pleased. 
and her own life is brighter and happier for a littl 
intellectual exercise. 

There are so many “ Elsies” and “ Mary Ellens” 
in the world. I wished they could be induced to 
persevere and keep their minds bright by pursuing, 
at least, one study. The housekeeper’s life educates 
her in an important way; her reason and judgment 
are constantly exercised, but it becomes a compara- 
tively narrow and one-sided education unless sup- 
plemented by an outlook into literature, history, 
science or art. 

I know that this is the age of clubs, in fact a much 
clubbed age. I do not doubt their utility for some 
people, but home study is more helpful for others. I 
find that I make more real progress in the latter. In 
the preparation and execution of club work, there 
was an expenditure of nervous force for which no ad- 
equate return was received, and sometimes followed 
by a reaction in no way helpful to the family life. 

Most children will early enter into the intellectual 
pleasures of their parents. Train the child in an at- 
mosphere of books, and you will not long be reading 
“Swiss Family Robinson ” to him, for he will read 
George Eliot and Hawthorne and Irving with you. 

I might add, that it is possible for a boy to break 
his leg, with his mother-at home attending with com- 
mendable zeal to her household duties ; so we must 
not conclude that such accidents result solely from 
too much maternal study. 

Be not easily discouraged, but persevere in a good 
cause, even if accidents should happen. When Goop 
HousEKEEPING was first published, my husband came 
home to dinner one day to find me vigorously poking 
the fire in the kitchen range and peering anxiously 
into stewpans and oven. In answer to his inquiry 
about dinner, I told him that I became so absorbed 
in reading Goop HovusEKEEPING that I forgot all 
about it, and then exclaimed enthusiastically, * You 
can’t think what a help it will be to me, Reuben! It 
is just what I have needed.” 

“]T should think so,” he remarked, dryly, with a 
slight twinkle in his eye. 

If my first experience with Goop HousEKEEPING 
had discouraged further acquaintance, would I have 
been a gainer ora loser? Is it not a good motto— 
Persevere ! 

—Ruth Armstrong. 
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CAKE AND CAKE MAKING. 
After the Manner of Bakers and Confectioners. 


S this is the season in which bakers vie with each 
other both as to the quantity and the quality of 
cakes made, a few points relative to their success- 
ful manufacture may not be unacceptable to those 

not already proficient, as my desire is to help those willing 
and needing to be assisted. It will be in order for me to 
remark that to insure good results proper effort must be 
made. The mechanical workman accomplishes nothing 
but failure, and is simply a drone in the baker’s hive. 
The workman who reads and improves by our trade litera- 
ture cannot fail to be inspired by a spirit of ambition and 
a consequent desire to emulate, which will carry him to 
success, thus enabling him to obtain and hold employ- 
ment when others, less ambitious, fail. He will also be 
able to command better wages. It is to this particular 
class that I now tender the results of my experience. 
CONCERNING SUGAR. 

In the matter of cake making, in my opinion, granu- 
lated is superior to powdered sugar for all creamed 
mixtures, as it contains more grain from the fact that the 
grain has not been partially destroyed by friction in grind- 
ing. I hold that a good grain unground sugar will pro- 
duce a firmer and lighter cake than will powdered sugat 
for the reason that, first, the coarseness of the granulated 
sugar compels you to produce a good smooth cream from 
force of extra good and efficient beating; secondly, if 
you succeed in producing a good cream your cake will 
necessarily be lighter and firmer as the result of the 
action of heat, while baking, on the grain of the sugar. 
The same applies with equal force to egg batters such 
as sponge cakes. If you will make two batters for sponge 
cakes, both alike in every particular excepting that in 
one you use granulated and in the other powdered sugar, 
the result will, I think, demonstrate that my statement is 
correct, and I think you will be able to get two or three 
more small sponge cakes from a pound of sponge-cake 
batter made with granulated than from one made with 
powdered sugar. 

POUND CAKE IS THE FOUNDATION 
for most other cakes. I will, therefore, take it as the basis 
of my remarks, for the reason that if you succeed in that 
you cannot well fail in others. To succeed it is impera- 
tive that you observe the following: See that your 
butter is as good as you would have it for puff paste, in 
point of flavor and teughness; also reject watery eggs, as 
they weaken the cream; use a strong flour. I will now 
suppose you have all the ingredients ready. If the bake- 
shop is cold, warm your bowl by letting warm water 
stand in it a while. This is superior to warming the 
ingredients in the bowl or by placing the bowl over hot 
water or the fire, for the reason that both of these means 
will tend to oil the butter, and if you do that you cannot 
get a good cream. While the bowl is getting warm, work 
the butter quite soft with the hands, at the same time 
working in the sugar. Have the eggs ready whisked up; 
now turn the water out of the bowl, wipe it dry, then 
place the bowl on an empty barrel with a cloth under it. 
The cloth answers the double purpose of keeping the heat 
in the bowl, also holding the bowl firm, thus enabling the 
workman to exert his whole strength. Now place the 
butter and sugar in the bowl, and commence creaming ; 
the quiet heat of the bowl will supply the butter on the 
start and as you continue creaming, the cream will soften 


it enough and the heat in the bow! will gradually lessen. 
By this means you can get your cream soft enough with- 
out getting it the least oily. I will here remark that the 
necessity for preventing the oiling of the butter is not so 
much because it is injurious to the cream or that it will 
prevent you from getting up a fair cream, as because it 
will show in the cake in many ways in a day or two after 
baking. 
OTHER INGREDIENTS. 

When the butter and sugar are well creamed, not 
before, add—if it is a small mixture—about two eggs; beat 
those well in, then continue adding the eggs in small 
quantities, well beating in one lot before adding another; 
when they are all in add the flour, which in all cases 
should be sifted; run your open fingers to the bottom of 
the cream and bring the hand up through the cream, 
repeat this a few times, then with a rotary motion fully 
incorporate the flour with the cream, remembering that it 
is imperative that you fully mix them with as little stirring 
as possible. It is best to add flavors of any kind, except 
spices, just before adding the flour, giving just time 
enough to stir them in. Spices may be added at the 
start. Colors should not be added until the last moment, 
giving only time to beat them in, as beating destroys 
color. Currants, peels, or fruits are best added just as 
you are finishing mixing. It is not wise to add them to 
the flour, as flour fills up the crevices and often shows in 
the cake when cut. 

ANOTHER METHOD OF CREAMING 
which I have often used with success is to reverse matters. 
Cream butter and eggs together instead of butter and 
sugar, and add the sugar by degrees as you would the eggs. 
GRANULATED CREAM. 

Should your cream become granulated, I advise that you 
turn it into a wine cake or other like mixture containing 
milk, soda, acid, etc., as it will Answer for that, but would 
not produce a good pound or any like cake, for when a 
cream granulates it cannot be recovered; the addition of 
flour may appear to do so, but is deceptive. 

ABOUT WHISKING EGGS. 

I consider it beneficial to whisk eggs a little before 
using them, but injurious to whisk them too much, for the 
reason that if overwhisked before adding to the butter, 
sugar, etc., you cannot again beat them up with the batter, 
consequently your cream cannot be so light as it would 
were the eggs only whisked enough to break them, then 
beaten up in the cream. This will be fully understood 
when I remark that I am opposed to the idea that where 
yolks and whites are used together it adds to the lightness 
of your cream, consequently your cake, by beating yolks 
and whites separately, then adding them together. Most 
cake bakers know the lightness and stiffness of eggs is 
produced by the act of whisking—whisking air into them. 
The more you whisk, and the quicker you whisk, the more 
air you get in, and the more air you get in the lighter and 
stiffer will be the eggs, either as yolks and whites together 
or whites separately. But this holds good to a certain 
point only, for at that point the millions of air cells formed 
by whisking in the air, press together and cannot be made 
to carry more air, as the gelatinous film forming these cells 
is strained to its utmost capacity and is too weak to hold 
more air; at this stage, if used, all will be well, but after 
this point is reached every stroke of your whisk or dasher, 
whether hand or machine, instead of beating in more air 
simply tends to liberate the imprisoned air by expanding 
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and bursting the existing cells, and if continued will 
result in your seeing the eggs or whites sink down to 
nothing. The same result will follow, but less rap- 
idly, if said whisked eggs or whites, particularly whisked 
whites, are allowed to stand; their own weight will 
burst the air cells and allow the air to escape. It will, 
I think, be readily seen that at this stage the adddi- 
tion of greasy yolks—beaten or otherwise—added to 
the whisked whites cannot fail to burst the air cells 
and result in consequent heaviness instead of light- 
ness. Then, after the yolks and whites are put together 
the addition of the other ingredients makes matters 
worse. Those familiar with méringue, crepreese and 
fonchonette work will understand this. I, therefore, 
maintain that where yolks and whites are used together 
best results are obtained by beating or whisking them 
together. 

FRUIT CAKE. 

As this is the time of year for fruit cake, I will close 
this article by giving my recipe for fruit cake. I 
will give a pound mixture: One pound of good butter, 
one pound of light-colored moist sugar, ten eggs, one 
pound and two ounces of flour, one-quarter of a pound, 
each, citron, orange and lemon peels, one-quarter of 
pint of molasses, one-half ounce of ground ginger, one- 
quarter ounce of allspice, one-quarter ounce of cassia ; 
currants in what proportion you choose, so they are 
thickly used. Mix in the usual manner as for pound 
cake. ‘The addition of almonds and sultana raisins, 
or a few chopped figs to the foregoing recipe is good.— 
C. H. King, in Bakers’ Helper. 

Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRANDMOTHER’S COOKIES. 


Who does not remember dear grandmother’s cookies, 
Produced from her pocket for me and for you ? 

No dainty whose rule is laid down in a book is 

Half so good as the cake which our infancy knew. 
Its sugar-strewn top, with a raisin to crown it, 

Did the fancy, as well as the appetite feed ; 

Not long would it take a small urchin to down it, 
That cookie well-flavored with caraway seed. 
Those crisp sugar cookies, the dainty cream cookies, 
The cookies well-flavored with caraway seed. 


And this is the rule by which grandmother made them: 
A cupful of butter, another of cream, 

Two eggs, fresh as when Mrs. Speckle first laid them, 
And two cups of sugar, which simple does seem. 
The cream should be sour, so use soda to sweeten— 

A level teaspoonful is all that you need— 

Then flour to mould soft, when ingredients are beaten, 
And as much as you like of the caraway seed ; 

The reminiscential, the warm, pungent-flavored, 
Beloved of our childhood, blest caraway seed. 


But, follow the rule, though we may, to the letter, 

Though we mix them with judgment, and roll out with 

skill, 

Though our grandchildren say they have ne’er eaten better, 

We will feel that, somehow, there’s a lack in them, still. 

It may be the lack of the dear hand that gave them, 

It may be the simple child-heart which we need ; 

They’ll be very nice cookies, but something will save them 

From being like hers, spite of caraway seed. 

They'll be good enough cookies, but not grandmother's 

cookies, 

For the cookies of childhood were peerless indeed. 

—Agnes Rosenkrans. 


Kitchen 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
A DISH OF **‘ORANGES AND LEMONS.” 
Orange Jelly. 

Soak half a box of Nelson’s gelatine in half a cupful of 
cold water, until well dissolved ; add one cupful of sugar, 
the juice of half a lemon and three oranges, with a cupful 
of boiling water. When well dissolved, strain into glasses 
and set on ice. By adding a little red isinglass, dissolved 
in boiling water, to part of the liquid, a pretty red jelly 
can be had; putting the jelly, cut in cubes, first one color. 
and then the other in the dish, makes it very ornamental. 
Lemon Sirup. 

A pint of lemon juice, two pounds of sugar ; let it stand 
over night. Stir often. Strain through a fine cloth and 
bottle. 

Orange Puff. 

Take the rule given for orange jelly. When the liquid 
begins to thicken, add the beaten whites of three eggs. 
Stir thoroughly, and place in one large mould, or in little 
individual cups. It will turn out in shape. Serve with 
cream. 

Orange Cream. 

Same jelly rule, only a little more sugar may be needed. 
Beat one pint of cream till very thick, and add to the 
liquid, when it is thick, but not jellied. Serve with 
whipped cream around the form and in the center, if a 
place is left for it, when cooling. 

Orange Marmalade. 

Slice the oranges very thin and cut small, taking out all 
seeds. To each pound of fruit add three pints of cold 
water; let it stand twenty-four hours, then boil till the fruit is 
tender. Let this stand till next day. Then add one pound 
of sugar to one and one-half pounds of fruit, and boil till 
the fruit is transparent, which will be from thirty minutes 
to an hour. 

For Tea. 

Oranges, sliced and sugared. 

Oranges and bananas, sliced and sweetened. 

Oranges, bananas, pineapple and strawberries, sweet- 
ened, with a few drops of lémon juice sprinkled over. 

Oranges and cocoanut, in layers, and well sweetened. 
Lemonade for a Dozen. 

Nine lemons and three oranges. Squeeze and strain, 
add sugar to make fairly sweet, and set on ice. Take one 
of the glasses and put in some of the sirup, fill with ice 
water ; test, and when the right proportion is gained, put 
the sirup in each glass, and fill with water instead of mix- 
ing in a huge pitcher. 

Orangeade. 

Make as above, reversing: the quantity of fruit. 
Orange Chocolate Creams. 

Take white of one egg, the same quantity of orange 
juice, the rind grated, a pinch of cream of tartar, with 
confectioner’s sugar to make very stiff; roll into balls, 
and dip in the chocolate. 

Orange Pudding, No. 1. 

Four oranges, peel, seed, cut in small pieces, and add a 
cupful of sugar; let it stand. One quart of nearly boiling 
milk, add two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, the yolks of 
three eggs. When cool, stir in the orange; make a 
méringue of the three whites and a cup of sugar: pour it 
over the pudding, and brown. 
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Orange Pudding, No. 2. 

Fill the glass dish with layers of orange and banana 
Make a custard with a pint of milk, two eggs (leave out 
one white), a little flour or cornstarch, half-cupful of sugar, 
not to make it stiff, but a little thicker; pour the custard 
over the fruit, which should be sweetened. The white, 
beaten stiff, with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, can be 
dropped in spoonfuls over the top. Serve very cold. 
Lemon Cream. 

Beat six tablespoonfuls of sugar, with six yolks of eggs, 
three tablespoonfuls of hot water, the juice and rind of 
one and one-half lemons. Simmer till thick; add the 
beaten whites and a little more sugar. Put into a glass 
dish, and serve cold. 

Lemon Jelly. 

One-half box of gelatine, soaked in a cup of cold water. 
When dissolved, add one pint of boiling water, the juice 
of two and one-half lemons, one and three-quarter cupfuls 
of sugar. More lemon can be added if not tart enough. 
Lemon Snow. 

Take the above, when just ready to jelly, and add the 
beaten whites of three eggs. Pour it into shapes. and set 
in a cool place or on ice. 

Orange Cakes, No. 1—Sponge. 

One cupful of sugar, one-quarter cupful of water, a 
heaping cupful of flour, the rind and juice of an orange, 
the yolks of three eggs, whites of two, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Orange Cakes, No. 2. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one-half 
cupful of milk and water mixed, one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, two eggs, one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
the rind of an orange; to be frosted. 

Frosting. 

White of one egg, the same quantity of orange juice, a 
little grated rind, confectioner’s sugar to make stiff enough 
to spread. It takes nearly a pound, but is sufficient for 
two moderate-sized sheets. 

Orange Cakes, No. 3. 

A plain cake, to bake in two layers. One cupful of 
sugar, one egg, one-half cupful of milk, one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, one and one-half teaspoontuls of baking 
powder, one tablespoonful of butter ; use orange flavoring. 
Lemon Sponge. 

One cupful of sugar, a cupful of flour, four eggs, the 
rind and juice of half a lemon. 

Fillings for Cake No. 3. 

An orange, three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, one egg 
and one apple (grated). Cook in a double boiler till it 
thickens. 

One lemon, one cupful of sugar, one egg and one apple 
(grated). Cook as above. 

One-half package of gelatine, the juice and pulp of two 
oranges, a little rind (grated), three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar. Soak the gelatine, add it to the rest, and cook for 
a few minutes. 

A layer of oranges, with sugar over them, is a simple 
filling; but must be done only a short time before serving, 
as the juice moistens the cake. 

While the frosting is soft, portions of orange can be 
laid on each cake square, and partly covered with the 
frosting. 

Lemon Sherbet. 

A quart of milk, two cupfuls of sugar, the juice of three 

lemons: freeze. 


Orange Sherbet. 
A quart of milk, two cupfuls of sugar, the juice of half 
a lemon, three oranges. 


Orange Snow (with Cornstarch). 

A pint of boiling water, two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, the juice of two and one-half oranges, half a 
lemon, a cupful of sugar. Remove when cooked thick, 
and add three whites of eggs when a little cool. 


Custard for Two Snow Rulcs. 

A pint of milk, the yolks of three eggs, one-half cup/ul 
of sugar. When it is cooked, be sure to strain it, and 
flavor with lemon extract for one, and orange extract for 
the other. 


Jellied Orange. 

Make an orange jelly; put a little in the mould and let it 
harden, keeping the rest where it will just thicken, but 
will pour. Slice oranges (around the fruit) very thin, lay 
on a plate, and dust sugar over them. Put a layer on the 
jelly, and cover with the thickened liquid. When hard, 
another layer of orange, and so on. Do not let any juice 
from the sugar go in. 


Lemon Snow (with Cornstarch). 

To a pint of boiling water, add two heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch (wet with cold water), the juice of 
three lemons, one and one-quarter cupfuls of sugar. Re- 
move from the fire, and when a little cool beat in the 
whites of three eggs. Turn out in a dish, and pour cus- 
tard around it. 


Lemon Pie, No. 1. 

Two lemons. the yolks of five eggs. ten spvonfuls of 
sugar, half a tumbler of milk. Bake. Beat the whites 
with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. pour over the top, and 
brown This makes two pies. 


Lemon Pie, No. 2. 

One lemon, an egg. a cupful of sugar, a cupful of boil- 
ing water, with one tablespoénful of cornstarch dissolved 
in it. Bake in one pie with two crusts. 


—C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ROCK-A-BYE. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, bye ! 

The daytime is going away with the sun, 

And the stars are shining out one by one, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye ! 

The sleepy flowers are shutting their eyes, 

As they nod in the field where the cold dew lies, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 


Rock-a-bye, baby, bye ! 

Wee robin is putting her birdlings to bed, 
In a nest with a curtain of leaves overhead, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 

Sweet is the song, little mother-bird sings, 
As she cuddles her babies under her wings, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye! 


Rock-a-bye, baby, bye ! 
The blossoms may sleep in their meadows green, 
With the stars up above and the sky between, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye ! 
And the birdies may sleep in their tree-top nest, 
But for tired baby a bed is the best, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye ! 


—FHiatiie A. Cooley. 
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Jhe Cozy 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and adiress of the writer. 


{If ‘* Mrs. E. A. B.” Mendota, IIL, will give an address 
from which a letter will reach her, we shall be pleased to 
reply to her inquiry —Zaditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING.] 


THE WICKED FLEA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSKEEPING: 
Will some one or more of your readers give a recipe for 
keeping fleas out of the house? 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some reader of your magazine give a rule for mak- 
ing “ Charlotte Russe ’’ without the use of gelatine, and 
one that will prevent the moistening of the cake or lady’s- 
fingers by the maid? If you can command such a rule, 
will you please include it in your magazine, and thus oblige 
a subscriber ? Mrs. J. H.C. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ABOUT BRANDIED FRUIT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Some time ago I found in one of your magazines a 
recipe for brandied fruit. I have followed this recipe 
closely, but find that the fruit works. What is the trouble, 
and what shall I do? If you will kindly answer as soon 
as possible it will greatly oblige one of your constant 
readers. E. R. A. 


PLAcE, NEW YorK CIty. 


[This inquiry is respectfully referred to the author of 
the recipe in question, who is thoroughly competent to 
speak for herself and to meet criticism of her household 
methods.—Zaditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING.] 


SPONGE CAKE, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEING: 

Having an excellent recipe for Sponge Cake (which I 
never saw in print), I think * M. S. H.” of Waltham, 
Mass., would find it as good as she could desire. 

LvE’s SPONGE CAKE.—Beat three eggs we//; add one and one- 
half cupfu!s of sugar, and beat five minutes; add one cupful 
of flour and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and beat three 
minutes » add one-half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
one-hali cu; cold water, and another cupful of flour. 
Beat enough to mix well. Flavor. Bake ina deep pan in a 
quick oven. (In the above, deat does not mean stir.) 

If one has not time or strength to prepare the above, 
Miss Parloa’s rule as found in her New Cook Book is ex- 
cellent—best of all the printed ones I ever tried. 

SPONGE Drops.—* Three eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar, two cupfuls of flour, one-half a cupful of cold water, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half a teaspoonful of sal- 


eratus. Beat the sugar and eggs together. Add the water 
when they are light, and thin the flour, in which mix the saler- 
atus and cream of tartar. Flavor with lemon. Have muffin 
cups very lightly buttered, and drop a teaspoonful of the mix- 
ture into each one. Bake in a quick oven.” 

I frequently use baking powder (two teaspoonfuls) in- 
stead of the cream of tartar and saleratus, and drop a table- 
spoonful into the muffin tins instead of a teaspoonful. 
Again, I bake it in sheets and serve with a good boiled 
custard, made soft and creamy, or bake it in layers and 
spread jam between them. This cake is particularly good 
the second or third day after baking. 

Another excellent recipe : 

Mrs. PARMELE’S SPONGE CAKE.-—Beat whites and yolks of 
four eggs separately, add two cupfuls of powdered sugar. Mix 
well two cupfuls of sifted flour, one-half cupful of cornstarch, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; add to the eggs and 
sugar. Pour over the whole, stirring briskly, one cupful of 
boiling water. Flavor. Bake in two pans about one and one- 
half inches deep. If desired spread blackberry, or other jam, 
between the cakes. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. M. E. C, 

PICKLED CANTALOUPE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


On a recent visit to southern Pennsylvania I ate some 
pickled cantaloupe, that was exceedingly delicious and un- 
like anything in the way of sweet pickles that is generally 
found in households. I obtained the recipe for making it, 
as follows: Boil seven pounds of the cantaloupe until 
tender, but not soft, in weak vinegar, then drain. Make a 
sirup of three and one-half pounds of sugar and two 
quarts of vinegar; when brought to a boil, put in the 
melon and let it remain until the liquid becomes rich, add- 
ing one-half an ounce of stick cinnamon, one-half an 
ounce of mace, tablespoonful of white mustard seed, 
tablespoonful of celery seed, one dozen of cloves and one 
dozen of peppercorns. The melon should be cut into 
pieces not too small, after the rind has been pared off. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. G. K. 


WOOD MATTING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the November number of your valuable magazine, 
page 216, reference is made to ‘‘ wood matting.”’ May I 
ask where I can find this material? I am not on your 
books as a subscriber, but our newsman supplies the mag- 
azine. I shall be grateful for any information, as I use 
only large, square rugs, and cannot afford the expense of 
an inlaid floor. My own substitute, which I have never 
seen used elsewhere, is oilcloth, laid with the wrong side 
up, so as to give a plain surface. Give two coats of paint, 
the second one mixed with varnish. This will give a 
better wearing surface than to varnish afterwards. I hope 
this suggestion may be of service to some one, as it isa 
very cheap floor covering. One can buy remnants very 
cheaply, as the pattern does not show, for the wrong side 
must be up. With thanks for much pleasure and profit 
from Goop HOUSEKEEPING. E. H. A. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(The contribution referred to in the above correspond- 
ence was from the pen of Anna M. Bradford, who will, 
doubtless, favor Goop HOUSEKEEPING and its inquiring 
reader with the information asked for by the latter —Zaitor 
of Good HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
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Home Correspondence. 


‘*A WOMAN’S QUESTION” ONCE MORE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“F. M.S.” of Flagstaff, Arizona, asks in your Decem- 
ber number for a copy of Mrs. Browning’s poem, “A 
Woman's Question,’’ the following are the words as I 
have them: 

A WOMAN'S QUESTION. 
Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever made by the hand above— 
A woman’s heart, a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love ? 
Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing 
As a child might ask for a toy— 
Demanding what others have died to win 
With the reckless dash of a boy? 
You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Manlike you have questioned me ; 
Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 
Until I have questioned thee. 
You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts shall be whole; 
I require your heart to be true as God’s stars, 
As pure as heaven your soul. 
You require a cook for your mutton and beef ; 
I require a far better thing: 
A seamstress you’re wanting for stockings and shirts— 
I look for a man and a king. 
A king for a beautiful realm called Home, 
And a man that the Maker God 
Shall look upon as he did on his first, 
And say, “It is very good.” 
I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek some day— 
Will you love me, then, ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? 
Is your heart an ocean so strong and deep 
I may launch my all on its tide ? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 
I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be, 
If you give this all, I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 
If you cannot do this, a laundress and cook 
You can hire, with little to pay, 
But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way. 


I also have an answer to the poem and should be pleased 
to see the answer that ** F. M. S.”’ has. 


ConcorD, N. H. 


POEM AND AUTHOR LOCATED. 
£ditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“A. B. H.” of Louisville, O., asks for a poem, and its 
authorship, in the July number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
I have a charming book, “ Songs of Yesterday,”’ by Benj. 
F. Taylor, in which it is found. 


TO MY WIFE. 
I. 
Lucy, don’t you hear the voices, gentle voices, in the air, 
Like the wavering of a pinion, like the panting of a prayer, 
Like a song of singers dead, 
Like a dream of beauty fled, 
When we cannot quite remember what the Angel vision said ? 


I. 
Oh, the voices of the yesterday! Time’s melancholy choir, 
With the twilight singing minor, and the dawning singing air, 
With the clouds of glory round, 
And their brows with garlands bound, 
Anda million golden minutes strewn like grain upon the ground. 
Ill. 
Ah! they must be up the River and it cannot be a dream, 
For the wind is blowing soft, my Love, is blowing down the 
stream, 
And is wafting to your ears 
What your list’ning spirit hears 
Till the past grows dim and dimmer through the mist of many 
tears. 
Iv. 
And a little form in white seems to rise beyond the rain, 
And a little hand to beckon, and a little voice complain, 
To your heart a moment pressed, 
Then away to be a guest, 
And to sing among the Angels in the Gardens of the Blest. 
v. 
For the little infant spirit that a brighter angel bore, 
A darker angel challenged at the threshold of the door, 
And he bade it back again, 
As returns the morning rain, 
To the heaven o’er the mountain and the glory o’er the main. 
Vi. 
In his arms the angel clasped her, and as he turned and smiled 
He crowned you there, the mother of a sinless angel child, 
Ah, the beauty that she wore, 
Borne so swiftly on before, 
Just to learn the Heaven for “welcome ” to that bright and 
blessed shore! 
Vil. 
But Lucy, ‘twill be by and by, when Junes have followed June, 
And many a sad December night has played a solemn tune; 
When the snow upon your hair 
Forgets to melt and lingers there, 
And a form so frail and faded trembles in the old arm chair. 
VIII. 
Then here’s my hand, my Dearest, we'll travel on together, 
In days both clear and cloudy, in rude and rainy weather, 
Till the winter at the last 
Shall the shadows Eastward cast, 
And our lives and loves forever shall be blended with the past. 


READING, PA. L. H. W. 


AUTHORS AND TITLES WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Can some one give me the authors and titles of two 
poems, the first verses of which are as follows : 
IST. 
Hollow and vast starred skies are o’er us, 
Bare to their blue, profoundest height, 
Waves and moonlight melt before us, 
Into the heart of the lonely night. 
2ND. 
Oh recreant lips unthankful 
How could ye speak evil, say, 
Of the man who so well has kissed you 
On many a fortunate day. 


ConcorpD, N. H. Miss H. L. B. 


AUTHOR'S NAME. 
Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the November number of your magazine, ‘* Mrs. E. 
F.C.’ of Nicholas C. H., Virginia, wishes to know the 
author of a short poem called ‘‘Common Sense.”’ It is 
James T. Fields, and can be found ina collection of his 
poems, printed late in the fifties, I think. 

Roxsury, MAss. S. H. S. 
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Quiet Hours = 
n= Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
319.—POETS’ RECEPTIONS 


To SOME OF THE PROMINENT CHARACTERS OF THEIR POEMS. 


Reception II. 

The second of the promised “ Poets’ Receptions” is fully 
announced below—as “ fully ” as one could expect of a “ puz- 
zle.” The “prizes and rules” are made known in the next 
column. Now for the “ Reception.” 

—, though in trade, 

Which oftentimes will genius flatter. 

2. For aye ———— bids you now farewell 

3. O, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 

, my king! 

< And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 

Than my sonne’s wife 

5. Go, , go not back, when I depart, 

The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move 

6. I know not, for he spoke not, only shower’d 

His oriental gifts on every one, 

And most on 
7. And heard with voice as trumpet loud, 

———- cheer his band. 

8. God pity wives and sweethearts 

Who wait and wait in vain ! 

And pity little 

9. Saints have been calm while stretched upon the rack, 
And ———— smiled on burning coal. 


To. The contract ‘twixt 

, God and me 

Was not for one or twenty years. 

11. Exceeding peace had made —~— ——— bold. 
12. While the scent of the flowers 

Must be hoarded for hours, 

?Tis poured in such showers 

When my goes past. 

13. “ What little lad,” do you say? 
Why, , that took to the sea 
The moment | put him off my knee. 
14. And envy the chicken 

That is pickin’. 

15. Unceasing industry he kept in view, 


And never lacked a job for to do. 
16. Listen, ————; 
How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves ! 


17. For —~——— needs must I wail, 

As one in doleful dumps. 

18. “I must be loved,” said ; I must see 

The man in terrors who aspires to me; 

At my forbidding frown, his heart must ache. 

19. It’s a world of trouble we tarry in, 

But, , don’t despair. 

20. One month, three days and half an hour 

held the sovereign power. 

21. I read it in the story book, that, for to kiss his dear, 
swam the Hellespont—and I will swim this here. 
22. All things are dark to sorrow ; and the light 

And loveliness, and fragrant air were sad 

To the dejected 


23. Young . meanwhile, the cost 
Had reckoned with their Scottish host. 
24. “* Now tell me where is ————,” said he, 
O tell me Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
, the Roman, who yielded to no man, 
Came by water—he couldn’t come by land. 

PRIZES AND RuLEs:—For the first correct naming of the 
characters whose names are represented by the dashes, the 
names of the works, and their authors, from which the quota- 
tions are taken—Three Dollars. For the second ditto—one 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. For the third 
correct naming of the characters—choice of six months’ sub- 
scription to, or any one of the thirteen bound volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Number each set of answers to correspond to that of the 
quotation, giving simply the three answers called for to each— 
not copying the quotations. No supplemental lists will be 
accepted. Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 
All others, who are either regular subscribers or occasional 
buyers of this Magazine, are entitled to compete for its prizes. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, Jan. 23, 1892. 


25. 


PRIZE P0ZZLE—ANSWERS. 
317.-SHAKESPEARIAN ANAGRAMS. 
What’s done, is done.—Macbeth. 

Shakespeare and his works have lost none of their literary 
attractiveness to the student of deep things in that art, proof of 
which is ample in the numerous and widespread responses to 
the “ Shakespearian Anagrams,” published in Goop House- 
KEEPING, No. 157. The answers were zweé/ rendered, making it 
possible (and a pleasure) to give space for a good-sized “ honor- 
able mention” list. Twenty-one lists contain one or two 
errors each, some of which appear to be due to the “slip of the 
pen” in transcribing. A few lists were unaccompanied by the 
required “coupon.” The prizes and the prize-winners are : 

First—Three dollars, by Mrs. Robert LeLoy of New York. 

Second—One year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
by Mrs. LeRoy Crawford of Chase’s Lake, N. Y. 

Third—Choice of six months’ subscription to, or any one of 
the twelve bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, by Mrs. 
H. G. Powers of Evanston, Ill. 

The parenthesised figures below—(5), (6), etc.—refer to the 
similarly characterized figures in the list of plays on the follow- 
ing;page. One play to each Anagram was all that was required. 


1. A large printed chant—Richard Plantagenet. (5) (6) (7) 
2. Tire in pack harness—Princess Katherine. (2) 

3. Oat(h)s harm mother—Thomas Rother(h)am. (10) 
4. Taurus slit it—Titus Lartius. (15) 

5. Throw me real wit—Wa!ter Whitmore. (6) 

6. Let me cure limbs—Metellus Cimber. (19) 

7. Al! undo my gate—Lady Montague. (31) 

8. Fibs spoil cholera—Bishop of Carlisle. (9) 

g. Magog has river rats—Sir Thomas Gargrave. (5) 
1o. Vines desert rooms—Mistress Over-done. (24) 

11. Harp is to let-—Philostrate. (25) 

12. A vittle mixer, sorr !—Sir Oliver Martext. (14) 

13. Not a Rabbi—Brabantio. (29) 

14. La, I slice Arms by wit—Sir William Catesby. (10) 
15. Scene for scarfpin—Princess of France. (2) (22) 
16. I grow Sunday—Young Siward. (23) 

17. Thus we help India—Lewis the Dauphin. (2) (20) 
18. Rear log-eman—Margarelon. (36) 

1g. Our cash vails nix—Sir Nicholas Vaux. (8) 

20. Moist rubies abound—Domitius Enobarbus. (11) 
21. Got hers in June—Snug, the joiner. (25) 
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22. 
. Ground my ire ajar—Margery Jourdain. (6) 
. A very grand noble—Lord Abergavenny. (8) 
Laura S. Juices—Julius Cesar. (19) 


Owe N 


ans 


So hoe mud for pies—Dromio of Ephesus. (16) 


A rag on it—Gratiano. (27) (29) 


. Fancy a doubled girl !—Lady Faulconbridge. (20) 


Trust to Doc. B—Doctor Butts. (8) 
For Susy choked—Duchess of York. (9) (10) 
Rival gents—Starveling. (25) 


- Tax the rich H. less—Charles the Sixth. (2) 
. Confound a leek !—Duke of Alengon. (5) 


Lo, a windmill grows—William Longsword. (20) 


. Go to a noble club—Launcelot Gobbo. (27) 
. No, hire me—Hermione. (12) 

. OTC, acute Vassar—Octavius Casar. (11) (19) 
. Meat Screen—Menecrates. (11) 

- Rolleth home, too—Othello, the Moor. (29) 
. I sang unto—Antigonus. (12) 

. Red hot salt eel—Doll Tear-sheet. (4) 

. Is he, or not >—Hortentsio. (32) 

. An oil-band—Donalbain. (23) 

. Dear Loon—Leonardo. (27) 

. Aid us, March—Archidamus. (12) 

- Made by latch—Lady Macbeth. (23) 

. Hit on call—Chatillon. (20) 

. We led one wrong—Owen Glendower. (3) 
3. He cotton us—Touchstone. (14) 


A tin love—Violenta. (13) 


. O Sal, mop Bess—Peas-blossom. (25) 
- Dad and I adore Romona—Don Adriano de Armado. (22) 
. A fencing fork—King of France. (2) (7) (13) (20) (21) 

. Eschew their T—Three witches. (23) 

. Nail up parch’d land—Cardinal Pandulph. (20) 
. Live on, chill sojer—Sir John Colevil(De. (4) 

. A lie rubs—Belarius. (17) 

7- Ah! sly music—Lysimachus. (30) 

. A funeral crier—Friar Laurence. (31) 


Men are pangs—Mrs. Anne Page. (26) 


. Real log forest—Earl of Gloster. (21) 

. Run, idle gents—Guildenstern. (18) 

. Choir lady—Lychorida. (30) 

. Hunt us up some altos—Leonatus Posthumus. (17) 
. Is thy cobbler—Sir Toby Belch. (37) 


A lunar chip—Calphurnia. (19) 


. "Eroic lad—Cordelia. (21) 

. Done me sad—Desdemona. (29) 

3. Honest man of it—Timon of Athens. (35) 

. Adorable fruit can—Cardinal Beaufort. (5) © 
. Cry, her ship lost—Christopher Sly. (32) 

Ina caul—Luciana. (16) 

. A hop nest—Stephano. (27) (33) 

. Mud is a ter’or—Artemidorus. (19) 

. A fossil by a ruler—Earl of Salisbury. (2) (5) (6) (9) (20) 
. Lady Nero—Reynaldo. (18) 

. A flunky abode—Duke of Albany. (21) 

. His miracle—Sir Michael. (3) (6) 

. I sell mud-pie, Ma—M. .Emil Lepidus. (11) (19) 

. Ina red barn—Barnardine. (24) 

. I knew a harsh hatter—Katharina, the shrew. (32) 
. Dude’s master—Mustard Seed. (25) 


. Lions cut loose; run Fos !—Countess of Rousillon. 
. Given us harsh—Sir Hugh Evans. (26) 

. Scour in a dust-tin—Titus Andronicus. (34) 

. Bid us hope—Deiphobus. (36) 

. Dol, I try me arm—Lady Mortimer. (3) 

. Tired muse—Demetrius. (11) (25) (34) 

. Ripe corn for a nag—Prince of Arragen. (27) (28) 
. First Baron—Fortinbras. (18) 

. Alik, aslim raw sheep—William Shakspeare. 

. Close ruin—Cornelius. (17) (18) 

. A charm’d one—Andromache. (36) 


93- If a Turk had our aces—Archduke of Austria. (20) 
94. Oracle tap—Cleopatra. (11) 
95- Mug or ale—Eglamour. (38) 
96. Sin’s ear—Nerissa. (27) 
97- Lost such dogs free—Duchess of Gloster. (6) (9) 
98. O call pale June !—Joan la Pucelle. (5) 
gg. Fan on hot jug—John of Gaunt. (9) 
1oo. Scour’a lion—Coriolanus. (15) 

THE PLAYS. 
(1) “ King Henry IV.” (22) “ Love’s Labor Lost.” 
(2) “ King Henry V.” (23) “ Macbeth.” 
(3) “ King Henry IV.,” Part 1. (24) “ Measure for Measure.” 
(4) “ King Henry IV.,” “ 11. (25) “A Midsummer Night’: 
(45) “ King Henry VI.,” “ 1. Dream.” 
(6) “ King Henry VI.,” “ 11. (26) “The Merry Wives ot 
(7) “ King Henry VI.,” “ 111. Windsor.” 


(8) “ King}Henry VIII.” (27) “ The Merchant of Venice.” 
(9) “ King Richard II.” (28) “ Much Ado about Noth 
(ro) “ King Richard III.” ing.” 
(11) “Anthony and Cleopatra.” (29) “ Othello.” 
(12) “A Winter’s Tale.” (30) “ Pericles.” 
(13) “All’s Well that Ends (31) “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Well.” (32) “ Taming of the Shrew.” 
(14) “As You Like It.” (33) “ The. Tempest.” 
(15) “ Coriolanus.” (34) “ Titus Andronicus.” 
(16) “ Comedy of Errors.” (35) “ Timon of Athens.” 
(17) “ Cymbeline.” (36) “ Troilus and Cressida.” 
(18) “ Hamlet.” (37) “ Twelfth Night.” 
(19) “ Julius Caesar.” (38) “ Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
(20) “ King John.” rona.” 


(21) “ King Lear.” 

To No. go no answer other than “ William Shakspeare ” was 
expected, but such “identifying” suggestions as these were 
added: “ Will Shokepears (signed).” ‘“ Supposed author of the 
Shakespearian plays.” “Lord Bacon.” 

ENTITLED TO HONORABLE MENTION, having correctly an- 
swered,this puzzle throughout :—A/assachusetts—Minerva Tor- 
rey, Foxborough; Mrs. C.S. Curtis, Great Barrington ; Mrs. E. 
A. Hubbard, Hatfield; Mrs. F. ¢. Bigelow, Worcester; Edith 
M. Howe, Newburyport; Mrs. Mellen N. Bray, Brookline; 
Emily C. Upton, Amherst ; Isabel H. Noble, Roxbury. Mew 
York— Mary C. Wood, Ithaca; Lucy A. Ackley, Kinderhook ; 
Abbie E. Fordyce, Union Springs; Elizabeth S. Van Doren, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. J. C. Anderson, Auburn. Connecticut—Miss 
L. M. Fox and Mrs. M. K. Staples, New Haven; Mrs. H. L. 
Beach, Bristol. Ruth C. Schropp, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. H. E. 
Walker, Racine, Wis.; Flora G. Moulton, Chicago, and Mrs. L. 
L. Porter, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. E. Hallowell, Atchison, Kans.; 
virs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R. I.; Mrs. Frank LaWall, 
Seattle, and Mrs. H. A. Clarke, Ocosta, Wash.; Minnetta Leigh, 
Groveport, O.; Mrs. Frederic E. Smith, Cafion City, Col.; Min. 
nie M. Bell, Halifax, N.S. And correctly answered the “ char- 
acters simply ”:—H. B. Britton, Dayton, O.; Mrs. M. C. Marsh, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Robert Gowdy, Westfield, Mass.; Miss R. 
A. Newcomb, Albany, and Mrs. Annie Mitchell, Troy. N. Y. 
Lines from the Letters of Pleased Puzzle-Workers. 

“Your puzzles are a never ending source of entertainment.” 

“We especially enjoy Anagrams on the names of literary 
people.” 

“ We have but one mail a day. Ocosta is the most westerly 
railroad town on the continent.” 

“TI wish the Anagram concocter would add his name and 
photograph to his Anagrams, then they would be complete. 
We enjoy them immensely.” 

“T thought Shakespeare’s friends and I were well acquainted, 
but ‘Sir Michael’ had hidden himself so well that I may be 
late in sending my list; but I have had the pleasure.” 


“Twas more puzzled over No. go than any, not considering 
Shak(e)speare himself a legitimate character in his own works. 
I could not have made them all out without an old edition.” 
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Sharp Eyes. 
Harper & Brothers have rendered a valuable service to 
the lover of the beautiful, to the student of nature, and as 
well to the general reader, of cultivated taste, in the pub- 
lication of the elegant volume which bears the above title. 
As a specimen of book making it is a fine production, the 
350 octavo pages being covered with innumerable illus- 
trations, the perfection of art, supplemented by letter 
press of corresponding merit, the finely-surfaced paper 
insuring the utmost excellence of mechanical work. The 
binding is in substantial, finely-embossed cloth, with 
silver and gold lettering and gilt top, rough edges. The 
volume is inclosed in a heavy pasteboard box, and the 
retail price is $5. The book, which is designated “A 
rambler’s calendar of fifty-two weeks among insects, birds 
and flowers,” is from the facile and graceful pen of 
William Hamilton Gibson, author of ‘ Strolls by Star- 
light and Sunshine,” ‘* Pastoral Days,” etc., and the 
illustrations are from the same hand, thus assuring (what 
is not always the case) full accord between the text and 
the pictures. Starting with the first blossom of spring, 
which is marked in his *‘ calendar ” for the roth of March, 
and bears the unpoetical New England name of ‘‘ skunk’s 
cabbage.” (which the author does not even attempt to 
disguise under its botanical designation of sy#plocarpus 
fetidus), the writer goes among the familiar scenes of 
nature, and from the everyday life, with which all are 
familiar, extracts the pleasing and the beautiful, present- 
ing them in such a winsome way that the reader realizes 
as he reads the beauties which he did not before com- 
prehend. It is one of the delights of Mr. Gibson’s writ- 
ing, that he describes, in simple and unaffected language, 
the common things of nature, so that the child can read 
from his book with understanding and appreciation, 
while the aJult turns to the same source, not alone for 
diversion, but for the thinly veiled instruction which 
graces every page. The work touches a multitude of 
interesting topics connected with insect, bird and flower 
life, and goes faithfully through all the developing phases 
of the year. It is simply a delightful book for any home. 


The Boy Travelers. 

The multitude of boys who have followed the “boy 
travelers * of Col. Thomas W. Knox through pretty much 
all parts of the world, will be quite ready to open the 
pages of the latest book from the workshop of the dis- 
tinguished author, and visit scenes of interest in “ North- 
ern Europe.” Col. Knox is a careful and instructive, as 
well as a pleasing, writer, and the scenes which he pre- 
sents are very largely those which he has himself wit- 
nessed, and can thus depict with especial fidelity. The 
present is the twelfth volume of these travels, which have 
been made to cover pretty much all of the more interest- 
ing portions of the globe. The previous volume related to 
Great Britain, and it is from London, the metropolis of the 
world, that the “ boys ” set forth, gathering, at the outset, 
many facts regarding the shipping of that great port, the 
English navy, and the like. They go thence through 
Holland and Germany to Stockholm in Sweden, and back 
to Denmark, inspecting all the principal objects of interest 
in those countries, the lively text being interspersed with a 
great variety of illustrations. It is an entertaining work, 
and the boy who begins to read will not be willing to 


leave the volume till he has completed the 53: octavo 
pages. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, and 
finely bound in cloth, embossed, gilt and black, at $3. 


Fairy Lure. 

“ Fairy-Lure” is a collection of German and Swedish 
tales, translated and a@apted from the German by Carrie 
Norris Horwitz, whose similar volume, “ Swanhilde,” 
published some two years since, met with much favor. 
In this new series of tales of marvel, beautiful princesses, 
noble knights, tyrannical, kings, cruel step-mothers, fairies, 
dragons, witches, elves, and all the fanciful and impalpa- 
ble delights of fairy lore find life and action, and no child 
but will devour with eager eyes and absorbing interest 
the whole book from cover to cover. This book itself is a 
marvel of dainty and beautiful workmanship. Issued as a 
uniform volume to “Swanhilde,” it is of exceptional 
appearance alike in paper, type and binding, while the 
characteristic outline illustrations, made to fit the text by 
L. J. Bridgman, one of our best pen-illustrators, are printed 
in sepia, and add interest, picturesqueness and beauty to 
this altogether charming volume. D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston, are the publishers, and the price is $1.50. 


Men of Iron. 

The bloody scenes of the first years of the fifteenth 
century in England form the groundwork of the story 
which Howard Pyle here tells, and the nature of the 
actors therein—men of iron—gives the title. It is an in- 
teresting story, told in the able manner of which its author 
is master, and presents realistically the stirring scenes of 
nearly four hundred years ago. The doughty boy hero, 
with his blind, unfortunate father, will hold the attention 
of the reader most closely, as he follows their fortunes 
through the scenes of plot and vengeance with which 
those days abounded. The volume, which is published 
by Harper & Brothers of. New York, is an excllent speci- 
men of book making, being printed on fine paper, with 
large, clear type and generous margins, illustrated with 
numerous full-page engravings. It is bound in red cloth, 
with rich gilt and black emblematic design on the cover. 


Dame Care. 

“ Dame Care” is a German novel, of exceptional merit, 
translated from the original of Hermann Sudermann by 
Bertha Overbeck, and published in a handsome volume of 
314 pages by Harper & Brothers of New York. It isa 
story full of the German life and flavor, which the translator 
has well preserved, and the narrative, terse, strong and 
dramatic, is well sustained. The humble home about 
which the story centers, into which little Paul came at the 
very moment of a great misfortune, is presented so vividly 
that the reader seems to live and move as one of its in- 
mates; the irritable, morose, revengeful father; the 
meek, suffering, silent mother; the ambitious brothers, 
and the dutiful, devoted, human hero—every one is a 
character drawn with a strength which gives to the scenes 
in which they move a pervading and absorbing interest. 

Music Received. 

From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston: The Little Puri- 
tan maiden, ballad, thirty-five cents; Learning the Lesson, 
mezzo-soprano song, fifty cents; The Rose, song for 
soprano or tenor, forty cents; Emmanuel, sacred song for 
soprano, forty cents; Eileen Mazurka, for piano, thirty 
cents; Mystic Gavotte, for piano, thirty cents; Enchant- 
ment, for piano, forty cents; Spanish Gypsy Dance, 
piano (characteristic), fifty cents. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Insanity and Tea Drinking. 

During the examination at the Waltham Abbey petty 
sessions, of a woman who was charged with the willful 
murder of her two children, a statement of some impor- 
tance was made by the divisional surgeon of police, Dr. 
G. Fulcher, with reference to the habits of the prisoner. 
From some writing which was found on her it was evident 
that the poor woman had meant to perish with her chil- 
dren, having been driven to this extremity by the belief 
that her children were hopelessly ill, and that she was 
being slighted by those from whom she had been accus- 
tomed to receive kindness. Dr. Fulcher found, on exam- 
ining her, that with the exception of a ‘‘ weak heart ’’ her 
physical condition was good, but she had been suffering 
for some time from headache, palpitation and sleepless- 
ness. On being interrogated with regard to tea drinking, 
she said that she had been in the habit of taking a large 
quantity, that she had given it up, but had recently re- 
sumed the habit in consequence of her troubles. Dr. 
Fulcher was of opinion that the prisoner was the subject 
of melancholia, and he expressed the belief that the taking 
of tea in excess tended to undermine the constitution. 
The powerful effect of alcohol as a nerve poison is a 
matter of daily experience. That many of the ailments 
from which women suffer are at least aggravated, if not 
excited, by excessive indulgence in tea—not as an infu- 
sion, as it ought to be, but as a decoction—is equally well 
known: and although we are not prepared to admit that 
this habit would actually induce a condition of melan- 
cholia, there is little doubt that in a woman of a neurotic 
temperament, especially if her food were deficient in quan- 
tity and of poor quality, the use of this beverage in excess 
would be one of the factors in producing and perpetuating 
a condition of mental instability. It would be well if those 
to whom the frequent cup of tea from the pot—which has 
a permanent place at so many firesides and has become 
almost a necessity, as they think—recognized fully the 
pernicious effects of this overindulgence, effects of which 
are only surpassed in importance by those of the occa- 
sional drop of gin, of which so much is heard in the out 
patient departments of our hospitals—London Lancet. 

The Essentials of Living. 

It is said that people who live in apartments are finding 
their brains wonderfully stimulated by the peculiar condi- 
tions of their limited home quarters. They occupy them- 
selves, it is said, by devising all manner of contrivances to 
eke out their insufficient accommodations. Their minds 
are constantly active with the problems of how to utilize 
more room on the walls, since they cannot make it on the 
floor, and the subjects of shelves, hooks and compact and 
convertible furniture have been known to even invade the 
dreams of the occupants of flats. We have not heard that 
any one has suggested a still easier way out of these diffi- 
culties—namely, restriction in the essentials of living. 
But what is life without a piano ? says one; without books ? 
says another: without a camera and a dark closet? with- 
out a cabinet of minerals, or a case of insects? etc., say 
others. But the apartment takes small note of persons 
with ‘*fads.” It simply says exist and be thankful, and it 
offers a premium on such well regulated individuals, men- 
tally and temperamentally, as learn to make the best of 


things, even to putting two feet where there is only space 
for one. We surmise, then, that the apartment will ulti- 
mately develop that genius defined by Emerson as causing 
two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before. 
But it must be made to grow in a window garden.—Bostou 
Herald. 


Vulgar Display of Riches. 

There is a great deal said by Americans about the cor- 
ruption of society by wealth. Vulgar display of riches is 
seen often enough, but this does not find an entrance into 
the best society. Americans without sufficient cause ma- 
lign their own institutions more than they know. While 
plutocracy is an evil felt in many directions, the fact re- 
mains that it is a thing apart from the people, receiving 
no honors in its own right and given distrust and dislike 
as its natural portion. The rich who stand as leaders in 
society are also leaders in public movements of a benefi- 
cent character. In matters relating to education, in char- 
itable movements and in the advancement of literature 
and art, they are prominent. Riding to hounds and the 
possession of racing stables are not their chief pleasures 
Pheasant culture and the periodical shooting of the bird: 
so cultivated do not occupy their time. Their recreation: 
are of a more intellectual sort. 

Anglomania and the snobbery that it implies are to be 
found in certain circles in America, but they are recog- 
nized as an unhealthy growth and are received by the 
public with a humorous indulgence which is very far away 
from genuine admiration.—America. 


Keep Your Head Clean. 

Keeping the head perfectly clean is a great aid to health. 
A distinguished physician, who has spent much of his 
time at quarantine, said that a person whose head was 
thoroughly washed every day rarely ever took contagious 
diseases, but when the hair was allowed to become dirty 
and matted it was hardly possible to escape infection. 
Many persons find speedy relief for nervous headache by 
washing the head thoroughly in weak soda water. We 
have known cases almost wholly cured in ten minutes by 
this simple remedy. A friend finds it the greatest relief 
in case of *‘ rose cold,” the cold symptoms entirely leav- 
ing the eyes after the first washing of the hair. The head 
should be thoroughly dried afterwards, and draughts of 
air should be avoided for a little while—Salem Gazette. 

Are Warts Contagious ? 

A recent writer in an English journal devoted to skin 
diseases, relates that after using his thumb to remove 
warts which had previously been softened, three warts 
developed upon his thumb, which confirmed his belief, 
based upon facts which had previously come to his knowl- 
edge, that warts are contagious. The most thorough 
study respecting the origin of warts, shows that they are 
due to certain species of microbes which invade the tis- 
sues and modify their development. 


THERE comes a time in the life of every well-regulated 
woman when she feels a strong desire to write a cook- 
book. Usually she is dissuaded by friends, and her mind 
turned into other chanels : but oftentimes the desire is irre- 
sistible, and friends and relatives can only stand by and 
watch the peculiar mania run its course. It is this that 
makes the cookbooks issued in the United States exceed 
in numbers that of all other books combined. 
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A good many people find fault with a roast, thinking 
that the cut was of inferior quality, when really the fault 
was all in the cooking. The finest sirloin piece could 
easily be spoiled by careless cooking. And the trouble is 
not usually a lack of basting either. It is when the meat 
is first put into the oven that the mischief is done. A 
piece of meat for roasting is often dipped into water and 
even allowed to soak in water before it is put into the 
oven. This should never be done, because when meat is 
put into the oven the moisture will start out the juice 
which should remain in the meat. The meat should be 
wiped with a damp cloth, and sprinkled lightly with salt, 
pepper and flour. Some salt and flour should be sprinkled 
into the bottom of the baking pan also. The meat is put 
into the dry pan and is set into avery hot oven. It is 
important that the oven be very hot at first so that a crust 
may be formed over the meat and the juice kept in. When 
the flour is dark brown put in just enough water to cover 
the bottom of the pan. After the meat has become brown 
it should be basted every fifteen minutes and lightly 
sprinkled with salt and flour. A little hot water should be 
put into the pan as fast as it evaporates. During the last 
half-hour let the water cook almost entirely away. After 
the meat is taken up, pour off the fat and add a cupful of 
hot water. Setitin the stove and when it boils stir in a 
thickening of a teaspoonful of flour and four tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water. Let this boil five minutes, then add 
salt and pepper to taste, and strain into a hot dish. If 
possible a rack should be used in the bottom of the baking 
tin, which raises the meat about two inches from the bot- 
tom of the tin. 


Technical Terms for Meat. 

In New York the first cut of the hind quarter of beef is 
known as ‘‘ the porterhouse,”’ but, strange as it may seem, 
this is purely a local term, and originated within a hundred 
years. In Bostonit is called ‘the first cut of the sirloin,”’ 
and a genuine Philadelphia butcher will at once recognize 
a New Yorker if you ask for it under any ether name but 
‘sirloin steak.” The term porterhouse, according to 
New York authorities, dates back to a certain porterhouse, 
located on or near Center street, which was a frequent 
resort for jolly sailors, who especially enjoyed the good 
host’s sirloin steaks. At one time, in a stress of trade, 
when all the sirloin steaks in the house were exhausted, 
he cut up into steaks his sirloin roast, which was never 
before considered fit for anything but roasting. So accept- 
able were these steaks that the frequenters of the place 
asked for them again and again, until finally the special 
steaks of this porterhouse grew to be famous. The steaks 
known in the New York market as the sirloin (which 
include, respectively, the hipbone, flatbone and roundbone 
steaks) are called in Boston rump steaks, and, respectively, 
** back of the rump,”’ ‘‘ middle of the rump”’ and ‘‘face 
of the rump.’ The ‘‘sirloin”’ of Boston includes the first 
cut of the ribs (cut in the forequarter by New York 
butchers) and the porterhouse steaks. The H-bone or 
edge-bone or aitch-bone of beef is called in Philadelphia 
the tail end of the rump. It isa favorite piece with Eng- 
lish cooks for boiling, but in this country it is more often 
corned than served in any other way. A shank of beef 
(that is the hind leg) is known as a shank only in Boston 


and New England and in old England, but in New York 
and Philadelphia it is a leg of beef. The foreleg is known 
everywhere as a shin of beef. Otherwise, with some tri- 
fling differences in cutting, the nomenclature is about the 
same in different parts of the country.—New York Tribune. 


The Making of Coffee. 

It is easier to get pure coffee here than in France, Aus- 
tria, Italy or Germany. The next and most common 
explanation is that we don’t know how to make good 
coffee here. But that again is a fallacy, and its terms a 
misstatement. We all know how to make good coffee, 
and there is no one who cannot make it. All coffee-drink- 
ing races, that is to say, all the Latin people and some 
few of the Teutonic, understand very well that the infusion 
of the decoction of coffee is not a fluid like tea, to be 
imbibed in copious draughts. A weak infusion of coffee 
is a tasteless and almost nauseous draught; it loses all its 
aroma and delicacy of flavor when dissipated in an ocean 
of hot water. The only way to drink coffee in large 
draughts is to make a small quantity of strong coffee and 
add to it an ample amount of hot milk. That is what we 
all drink abroad, for ‘‘the first breakfast,”’ and find it ex- 
cellent ; but in England we miss the lesson, and demand of 
the breakfast coffee an impossibility. Half a pint of an 
aqueous infusion of coffee is made still more tasteless very 
often with cold milk. So long as the British coffee-drinker 
persists in treating coffee as if it were tea, and swallow- 
ing it by the pint, he will always find that he gets some- 
thing unpleasing to his palate—British Medical Journal. 


About Kitchen Tables. 

Houskeepers who have never had a tin-covered table for 
kitchen use are still unacquainted with one of the most 
valuable articles of domestic economy. An ordinary 
kitchen table takes kindly to the metal cover. Fit a sheet 
of tin on the table and perforate the edges for tacking. 
The tin should cover the thickness of the board top, that 
it may be tacked on the underside of the table. A table 
so covered needs no scrubbing, is impervious to hot ket- 
les, sheds grease as the proverbial duck’s back does water, 
and in fact cheers the heart of the kitchenmaid more than 
anything on earth, except her wages and her ‘‘ company.”’ 
The woman who does her own work should not let another 
dawn find her without one. Saidawise family man: ‘“Any- 
thing which simplifies the domestic labor of the household 
should be regarded as of distinct benefit to mankind,”’ and 
he was speaking of a tin-covered kitchen table upon whose 
virtues his wife was dilating. A fair and cheap substitute 
is found by covering tables with the marbled cloth sold 
sometimes for washstands and children’s bibs. It was 
Mephistopheles himself who designed kitchen tables out 
of soft pine boards. With their absorbent and spreading 
qualities, a tiny drop of grease is quickly converted into 
an unsightly blotch, and a hot handle or kettle sears its 
indelible mark across their surface.—New York Times. 


Beefsteak Bones. 

These need never be thrown away, as they will make an 
excellent soup. Crack the bones in pieces and put them 
in a closely-covered saucepan, with just enough water to 
cover them; let them simmer slowly a couple of hours, 
then add two sliced potatoes, two carrots chopped fine, and 
one sliced onion. For tomato soup, add half a dozen 
tomatoes, peeled and sliced, or tapioca or vermicelli; add 
as much water as you will need for the quantity of soup de- 
sired, boil for two hours, remove the bones, season and serve. 


How to Roast a Piece of Beef. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JANUARY, 1892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 

exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 

given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served, up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goon HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of eftort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange. and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department. the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


AR.” 

In looking over the facts and figures, in connection with 
the conduct and outcome of both the cditorial and pub- 
lishing departments of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, at the close 
of the first year, and, while on the threshold of the opening 
second year of existence as a Monthly, both the editor 
and publishers find little to regret, and much of a gratify- 
ing and saisfactory nature in the sum total presented. 


Changes in the modes and methods of an established 
serial publication, are always risky, seldom made without 
more or less friction, often with disastrous results, and it 
was not until after much careful consideration and dis- 
cussion of the subject that it was decided to change 
Goop HousEKEEPING from a Fortnightly to a Monthly 
issue. The outcome of the first year after the change, 
gives abundant evidence that this move was made in the 
right direction. 


As items of evidence in support of this statement, we 
may be pardoned for quoting a few testimonials—from an 
overflowing portfolio of those of similar tenor—one of 
which reads as follows : 


Permit me to say that your magazine has been of more value 
to me than any publication I ever got hold of, and that I think 
it is indispensable to a woman who would keep house we//. 

VICKSBURG, Miss. Mrs. J. T. B. 


The same subject continued: 


On examining the specimen copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
sent, I find it superior to anything that I have ever seen in the 
Mrs. E. P. M. 


department of household economy. 
Jackson, Ky. 


I find Goop HovUSEKEEPING too valuable to wish to give it 
up, and I am glad to be reminded that the time of my subscrip- 
tion has expired. H. E. B. G. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


I could not do without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Please find 
enclosed check for another year’s subscription. 
WORCESTER, MAss. Mrs. C. A. M. 


Unless your present “ Bill of Fare ” changes immensely for 
the worse, I shall certainly continue having Goop House- 
KEEPING while I have a house to keep, and were it not that 
your time is too valuable for me to trespass upon, I would tell 
you how much I am indebted to Goop HovuSEKEEPING for aid 
of all kinds. a. Cc. W. 

WELLESLEY, Mass. 


Your interesting magazine has made its welcome visits with 
clock-like regularity, and I take pleasure in enclosing my draft 
to continue subscription for one year from time of its expira- 
tion. A magazine so replete with good things deserves hearty 
and substartial recognition. E. R. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Of course, continue Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
my check for same. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Enclosed find 


I have your magazine from the first number, and could 
hardly keep house without it. Mrs. W. M. 
WAKEFIELD, R. I. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been too long a member of my 
tamily to think of such a thing as parting with it. The library 
would seem lonesome without it lying on the table. V. M. M. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

I like Goop HouSEKEEPING exceedingly, and all the more 
that it holds to its purpose of teaching good housekeeping and 
isn’t betrayed into becoming a magazine of fiction or fancy- 
work, not that I object to an occasional portion of these. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. A. L. P. 


I get a great deal of value from,Goop HousEKEEPING, and 
do not feel that I can get along without it. Mrs. E. W. B. 
OIL CITW Pa. 


Any man who takes proper interest in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will never regret having placed your periodical in the 
hands of his family. 

East LIVERPOOL, O. 


But why quote farther? The material on hand to draw 


similar expressions from is almost endless. Rather let us 
review briefly what has already been done, and modestly 
catalogue afew of the many excellent ‘Bill of Fare” 
items now in preparation for serving appropriately and 
seasonably during the year now opening. 

Miss Parloa’s *‘ Ten Mornings in the Kitchen” have 
been well spent by many and many a mistress and maid, 
both of whom have found pleasure and profit in connec- 
tion with her appropriate text and accompanying kitchen 
talks, which are always reliable, and entitled to the im- 
plicit confidence of our readers. 


Helena Rowe’s ‘“ Family Fashions and Fancies ” have 
been widely read, and as widely pronounced the most 
reliable papers of their kind given to the public during 
the past year. 


The valuable series of ‘* Household Table Drinks” 
have drawn many acknowledgements of having been read 
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with great interest during the publication of the entire 
series. 

Mrs. D. A. Lincoln’s dissertation on ‘‘ Housekeeping ” 
discussed this interesting theme from the standpoint of 
those who are striving for a higher plane for housekeeping 
and homemaking duties and achievements, and to good 
effect. 

The Family Medicine Chest’ has been opened, each 
month, by ‘‘ A Mother at Home”’ of much experience and 
marked success in the oversight of a long-time cultured 
home, of much distinction as a model housewife of wide 
fame. 


‘** Aladdin’s Lamp ”’ has had a place at two or three sit- 
tings of our table, giving such light on the all-important 
question of “Economy in Food and Food Serving,” as 
that earnest thinker and specialist, Edward Atkinson, 
from much study and thought on economical subjects, has 
been able to give. 


‘** Sara Sedgwick,”’ in a very happy vein has given, and 
will continue to give, papers on ‘‘ Company Giving and Re- 
ceiving,’’ at once sensible and popular, for the edification 
and instruction of those who seek to be entertaining and 
hospitable in their homes, in keeping with the spirit of 
the times, and without unnecessary toil and expense. 


Rachel Macey has continued her series of ‘‘ Quaker 
Housekeeping ’’ papers, to the delight of many of our 
readers, who admire and appreciate neatness, thrift and 
simplicity in the home. 

Our stories, for which we have only limited space, have 
been, without exception, very interesting in plot and 
happy in expression, and our portfolio of poetry has 
yielded up a goodly quantity of verse of more than aver- 
age quality. 

In short, our Bill of Fare, as a whole, has been so well 
selected and arranged that the press of the country has 
been quick to recognize its excellences and to help itself 
freely from our printed pages, some giving due credit for 
their appropriations, and some making bold to help them- 
selve without as much as saying ‘‘ by your leave ’’—to the 
shame and disgrace of those who de such things. 


Now let us clear off the table of 1891 and set it over 
again, and see what the Young New Year, 1892, has in 
store for future service. 


For January we have an illustrated poetical ‘‘ New 
Year’s Greeting ’’ frontispiece, by a welcome contributor, 
John S. Barrows, who has before given our readers some 
fine specimens of his genius for sketching and talent for 
versification. 


Miss Parloa commences a new series of vital impor- 
tance to every housekeeper of either high or low degree, 
under the title of ‘‘ Many Meals for Many Millions and a 
Few for Millionaires,’ a subject which she is every way 


competent to treat intelligently and usefully, her household 
teachings, of whatever nature, being widely looked up to 
as the end of the law, in every department of the home. 


We have something “‘ new under the sun,’’ and of much 
interest to housewives, who like to have the table service 
over which they preside, in detail and in whole, performed 
quietly, expertly and in good order throughout. Miss 
Frances Spalding, who writes from the standpoint of a 
well-ordered home of high social standing, has the first of 
a series of papers, with the title of ‘‘ The Expert Wait- 
ress,”’ giving intelligent treatment to the whole line of 
table service, from preparation to dishwashing, including 
the “‘ setting and clearing off the table.’’ Her first paper 
has to do with Breakfast, with the purpose of covering, 
before the completion of the series, all the meals of the 
day, supplemented with some miscellaneous instruction 
as to how these things are done “‘in the best of families.” 


Mattie W. Baker has one of her inimitably told stories, 
giving the details of what mammoth proportions an 
order for One Pound of Cheese Grew To, quite unexpect- 
edly to all concerned. 


Another favorite contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, comes in with her ‘* Household 
Mending Basket” well filled with samples of mending, 
and gives valuable suggestions and instruction as to how 
household mending should be done. Her first paper has 
to do with ‘‘ Johnny’s Stockings,” which not only look 
much better after her darning needles have been brought 
to bear upon them, than they did before, but are both 
more comfortable and serviceable for their treatment at 
her hands. 


** Sara Sedgwick,” for No. VII of her popular series of 
“Company Giving and Receiving,” has a paper on “ In- 
formal} Evening Entertainments,” in which much infor- 
mation is put in print, that many readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING are daily looking for, as a pearl of great 
price. 


” 


The initial paper of another new series, takes the title of 
‘“* The Household Laundry,” by a New ‘“‘ England House- 


keeper,” which will cover, before completion, all the im- 
portant points of that horrid household bugbear, Wash- 
ing and Ironing Days. The first paper is given up to 
‘* Equipment and Preparation.” The washing and iron- 
ing will be done later. 


A genuine southern housekeeper writes of ‘* Possum 
and Sweet Potatoes,” a combination of “ingredients” 
that asouthern writer only can compound as successfully 


as the work seems to have been done in this instance. 


Two chapters are given on an often-brought-forward 
problem of ‘“‘ Whether ‘tis Better to Broil or to Fry,” 
Caroline G. Lingle advocating broiling, while Lylie O. 
Harris pleads for the frying pan, which she looks upon 
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as a specter of the imagination only. These “‘ opinions ~ 


are both made from Southern standpoints. 


** Dishwashing as a Lost Art,” is briefly, but seriously 
treated, with added instruction, as to how the lost may be 
regained, in this connection. 


Hester M. Poole, who will be favorably remembered as 
the author of that valuable series, ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Living,’’ which had place in these pages in the early days 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, serves up an “Italian Dish.” 
giving all necessary details as to how an Italian prepares 
and eats his favorite dish, Macaroni. 


Still another new serial, of which the first paper is 
printed in this issue, will have to do with ‘‘ The Food of the 
People ’’—cereals, meats, vegetables, fruits, condiments, 
etc.—a subject which we do not remember to have before 
had consideration in print, as referring particularly to the 
vital subject of what is good for food and what is not— 
how it should be secured, how prepared and how used, 
with a view to health and economy, of time and money, 
while awaiting on appetite and good digestion. 


Our entertainment page has, for this issue, a paper on 
‘“*The Game of Whist,’’ a game which is now ‘‘all the 
rage’ among those who aim to be “in the swim,” and 
while but few really know how to play it as it is quite gen- 
erally coming to be played, in lieu of the old-fashioned 
game, the writer tells those interested how the thing is 
done, ‘‘according to Hoyle.” 


The household fancywork department has a page of 
illustrated ‘* Novelties,”’ including the ‘‘ Weaver's Knot,” 
Watch Chain,”’ ‘‘ Bag”’ and ‘‘ Tatting Holder.” 


‘*The Guest-Room,” by G. P. DuBois, looks to the 
preparation for occupancy of the coming and also to that 
of speeding the parting guest, appropriately and in good 
order. 

The Children of the Household have a page about 
“Little Talks with Littlke Women,” by Mrs. M. D. 
Sterling, who prepared the ‘Literary Camera Snap 
Shots” during the past year. Of interest to little folks 
and to the ‘‘children of a larger growth,” as well. 


Helena Rowe commences the year with Fashion Plates 
of her own selection, prepared by the celebrated house of 
Lord & Taylor, especially for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
having discarded the Redfern cuts, which were promised 
at the outset, to be furnished for GoopD HOUSKEEPING 
only, but which were hawked about without stint, wherever 
customers could be secured for them, without regard to the 
arrangement for exclusive use, which was entered intoin 
good faith with the Messrs. Redfern, by our contributor. 
It is needless to say anything in commendation of Mrs. 
Rowe’s papers. They commend themselves to all careful 
followers of ladies’ fashions, 


“A Dissertation on Coming and Going,” by Annie 
Curd and Mary E. Child, tells two stories, one of ‘“‘ Un- 
timely Coming” and the other of ‘* Untoward Going "—a 
recital of some of the woes that come to the household by 
means of the ignorance or thoughtlessness of people who 
know not when to call, and those, as well, who know not 
when to go. Both are as “true as preaching.” 


Marie Gozzaldi, of Lugano, Switzerland, tells an inter- 
esting story about ‘‘ Knit Stockings,” with ‘pictures to 
match.” Her paper is written from a foreign standpoint, 
but is none the less interesting to our readers. 


“The Possibility of the Impossible,” gives a hopeful 
view of a somewhat hopeless circumstance, as Ruth Arm- 
strong sees the matter. 


Side dishes are made up of “Cake Making, after the 
manner of Bakers and Confectioners,” ‘The Kitchen 
Table,” “ Cozy Corner,” “ Home Correspondence,” “‘ Quiet 
Hours with the Quick Witted,” ‘‘ New Books,” “ Notable 
Nothings,” “Crumbs,” * The Family Scrap Basket,” and 
“ Fugitive Verse.” 


Is not this a wholesale outfit of dainty dishes to set 
before our readers? And then, to think of it, something 
as good, if not better in corresponding, if not greater 
quantity, quality and variety, will be set out each month, 
during the year 1892. 


Please be seated, contributors and readers, one with 
another, and feast upon the good things set before you, 
with 

Hearty good-byes for,gr, 

As hearty welcomes for 92, 

With a will to do with all our might 
Whatever findeth the hand to do. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
The ruby and the diamond are always in fashion. 


Count the cooks; you will then no longer wonder at the 
innumerable number of human maladies.—Seneca. 


After cleaning closets, if borax be sprinkled around the 
edges of the shelves and floor, one will not be troubled 
with roaches. 


Teacher—‘“‘ What isasynonym?*’ Bright Boy—‘It’sa 
word you can use in place of another when you don’t 
know how to spell the other one.” 


Men can be found who are willing to go to Africa as 
missionaries who are not willing to take care of a cross 
baby for the tired wife for an hour—Ram’s Horn. 


‘* Mamma,” said little Ethel, who has been vainly trying 
to make the preliminary preparations with a needle and 
thread, ‘‘I do believe this needle is cross-eyed!”’ 

Angel Cake—Chop up green apples, raisins, bananas 
in quanties to suit; stick them in dough. Feed to the 
children and the angel part will materialize—Am. Grocer. 


A wet silk handkerchief, tied without folding over the 
face, is a complete security against suffocation from 
smoke; it permits free breathing and at the same time 
excludes the smoke from the lungs, 
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Willing that each, unmindful of the knell, 

Should pluck the flower, should hail the sun, and rest, 
Locked all forgetful while in honeyed spell, 

Nor perish all unblest. 


Accept the proffered boon with thankful heart, 
Nor listen for the tramp of troublous years ; 
Remembered joy shall sooth when sorrow’s smart 


Turns thy sweet past to tears. 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


THE YEAR’S TWELVE CHILDRE 
January, worn and gray, 
Like an old pilgrim by the way, 
Watches the snow, and shivering sighs, 
As the wild curlew round him flies ; 
Or, huddled underneath a thorn, 
Sits praying for the lingering morn, 


February, bluff and bold, 

O’er furrows striding, scorns the cold; 
And with horses, two abreast, 

Makes the keen plow do its best. 


Rough March comes blustering down the road, 
In his wrath-hand the oxen’s goad; 

Or, with a rough and angry haste, 

Scatters the seed o’er the dark waste. 


April, a child, half tears, half smiles, 
Trips full of little playful wiles ; 

And, laughing ’neath her rainbow hood, 
Seeks the wild violet in the wood. 


May, the bright maiden, singing goes, 

Each day from early morn to evening’s close. 
Watching the lambs leap in the dell, 
List’ning the simple village bell. 


June, with the mower’s scarlet face, 
Moves o’er the clover field apace, 
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ee And fast his crescent scythe sweeps on 
ugitive ersd. O’er spots from whence the lark has flown. 
July—the farmer, happy fellow, 
THE DREAD TO-MORROW. Laughs to see corn grow yellow; 
How often doth the march of coming ill "P 
No echo of its footfall fling before, ee ee 
But steals adown the corridor, until August—the reaper cleaves hs way 
It pauses—at the door. Through golden waves at break of day ; 
The eagle’s shadow warns the huddled flock ; his 
The tempest sends chill breezes through the sky, f sunset, Rome ts proudiy borne. 
Its harbingers ; on man’s disasters shock September, with his braying hound, 
Swoops all too suddenly. Leaps fence and pale at every bound ; 
The barque, through rapids piloted with care, = 
Sails a smooth course, forgetting dangers gone, All cares and dangers from his horn. 
But strikes the hidden reef-edge unaware— October comes, a woodman old, 
Sinks !—and the stream flows on. Fenced with tough leather from the cold; 
Our world all praise, our rapture at the height, Round swings his sturdy ax, and lo! 
Songs on our lips and laughter in our eye, A fir-branch falls at every blow. 
The thunderbolt of —? fiercely bright, November cowers before the flame, 
Falls from serenest sky. Bleared crone, forgetting her own name! 
No sign foretells the near approach of sorrow, Watches the blue smoke curling rise, 
No note, no breath of warning in the air; And broods upon old memories. 
Still on each sweetest dream the dread to-morrow : 
December, fat and rosy strides, 
His old heart warm, well clothed his sides, 
a twas so ordained by wiser powers, ith kindly word for young and old, 
Haply ’ dained by wi With kind] 1 for young and old 
Who in the draught of suffering man must drain The cheerier for the bracing cold; 
Infused the memory of careless hours Laughing a welcome, open flings 
As anodyne to pain! His doors, and as he does it, sings. 
—Unidentified. 


GIVE ME THY HAND. 
Give me thy hand if thou wouldst know the way, 
Long steep and lone, 
That leads from darkness into endless day— 
Walk not alone ; 
And, with thy hand thy faith, and fear no more, 
For I have walked the thorny path before. 


If heavy seems thy yoke, my child, take mine 
And learn of me ; 

And to thy soul shall come that peace divine 
Faith bringeth thee. 

Walk not by sight, but by thy trust alone— 

Thy journey endeth at the great white throne. 


Abide in me. There is no grief nor pain 
I have not known ; 
But I would bear and suffer all again 
To keep my own, 
These know my voice and follow where I lead, 
To failing strength I give the aid they need. : 


Give me thy hand and I will lead thee on— 
Oh, look not back 
Nor faint; thy sins of all the years are gone— 
Oh, look not back ! 
Those whom the Father giveth me are mine ; 
Abide ir me as branch doth in the vine. 
—Chicago News. 
OLDEN DAYS. 
Now to her berth the ship draws nigh, 
With slackened sail she feels the tide; 
“ Stand clear the cable!” is the cry— 
The anchor’s gone, we safely ride. 
The watch is set, and through the night 
We hear the seamen with delight 
Proclaim—* All’s well!” 
—Old Song. 
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Good- Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents amonth; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months ; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JANUARY, 1892. 


ublishers Desk. 


SERIAL PULICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1892. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as * The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
subscription price, $2 year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealrs.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh: Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Khode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal: Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovses- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 

The number opposite a subscriber's name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


BILL OF FARE. 


MANY MEALS FoR MANY Mituions,I,. . . Maria Parloa 
THE Expert WAITRESS, I, « « Frances Spalding 
Mrs. Gripes’ PouNnD OF CHEESE, . Mattie W. Baker 
THE HOUSEHOLD MENDING BASKET, . Ada Marie Peck 
Company GIVING AND RECEIVING, 

VII.—INFORMAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, Sara Sedgwick 
THE HovuseHOLD Launpry, I.—EQuIPMENT AND PREPARATION, 

A New England Housekeeper 
PossUM AND SWEET Potatoes, . . . . Ruth Argyle 
WHETHER ’Tis BETTER TO BROIL OR TO Fry, 

I.—BEEFSTEAK, - « Caroline G. Lingle 

IL—THE SPECTRE OF THE Frvinc Pan. Lylie O. Harris 
DISHWASHING AS A LosT ART, on Eleanor W.F. Bates 
AN ITALIAN DisuH, « « « « Mester M. Poole 
Foop or THE Prorte, 

CEREALS: I.—RICE, . A. G. Ormand 
THE GAME oF WuistT,I, . a A Lover of the Game 
A Few NoveELtTIEs (Illustrated), i - Dorcas Eyelet 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE GUEST Room, ° G. P. DuBois 
THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 1. M. D. Sterling 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANCIES, XIII, Helena Rowe 
A DISSERTATION ON COMING AND GOING, 

I—UNTIMELY COMINGS, . Annie Curd 

IlL—UNTOWARD GOINGS, . Afary E. Child 
KNIT STOCKINGS,. . ° ‘ Marie Gozzaldi 
THE POSSBILITY OF THE IMPOSSIBLE, Ruth Armstrong 
Came « © «© «© » « 
THE KITCHEN TABLE. 

THE Cozy Corner. 

HomME CORRESPONDENCE, 

Quiet Hours WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 

NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 

CRUMBS, 

Ep1ror’s PoRTFOLIO. 


POETRY. 
A New YEAR John S. Barrows 
A Teas, Mary E. Butts 


BUCKWHEAT FRITTERS, . Lizzie M. Hadley 
JANUARY,. © « « « « Hattie Whitney 
RECOMPENGE,. « « «© & Florence W. Cox 
BESIDE THE HEARTH, . . Georgia Roberts 
FALLING SNOW, . ‘alter M. Hazeltine 
UNDER THE Snow, ‘jis » «@ & Lisette Clayton Hood 
Rock-a-Byk, . & & Hattie A. Cooley 
FUGITIVE VERSE. 
Etc., Erc 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in gener al to obtain better know ledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particul: urs. 
EW YORK WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MADISON AVENUE DEPosITOR\ AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th St., New York, 

WwW ~~ AN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
3oston. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WORK, 1602 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 

U —— WoRKERS AND Woman’s Exc HANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Cungase -EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 219 Wabash Ave., 

licago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WoMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE Woman's E XCHANGE, San F rancisco, Cal. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cugests — Woman’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
eans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, Newport, 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN'S Excu/ ANGE Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s ArT ExCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S Work, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, $45 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue Woman’s Exc HANGE, Fourth Ave., Mount 

JACKSONVILLE’S WOMAN’S "EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, 
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The Majority 


Of so-called cough-cures do little more than 
impair the digestive functions and create 
bile. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the con- 
irary, while it cures the cough, does not in- 
terfere with the functions of either stomach 
or liver. No other medicine is so safe and 
efficacious in diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 

“Four years ago I took a severe cold, which 
was followed by a terrible cough. I was 
very sick, and confined to my bed about four 
months. I employed a physician most of 
the time, who finally said I was in consump- 
tion, and that he could not help me. One of 
my neighbors advised me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and, before I had 
finished taking the first bottle was able to 
sit up all the time, and to go out. By the 
time I had finished the bottle ' was well, and 
have remained so ever since.’’—L. D. Bixby, 
Bartonsville, Vt. 


Ayer’s. Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 

DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Dissolve alum in hot water, 
making a very strong solution. 
Apply to furniture or crevices 
in the wall with a paint-brush. 
This is sure destruction to all 
noxious vermin, and invaluable 
because easily obtained. It is, 
moreover, perfectly safe to use, 
and leaves no trace behind. 
When you suspect moths have 
lodged in the borders of carpets 
wet their edges with a strong 
solution. Whenever it reaches 
them it is certain death. 


‘* What is the price of tea?”’ 
she asked of the guileless gro- 
cer. ‘* One dollar, ’narf, marm,” 
wastherespunse. “Is not that 
too steep?” was the next ques- 
tion, and the grocer replied: 
“ Yes, marm, that is what they 
do with it.” 


Out of Sorts 


Describes a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten- 
dency, or caused by change of climate, season or life. 
The stomach is out of order, the head aches or does not 
feel right. 

The Nerves 
seem strained to their utmost, the mind is confused and 
irritable. This condition finds an excellent corrective in 
Hood's Sarsapari!la, which, by its regulating and toning 
powers, soon cures 

Indigestion, 
restores harmony to the system, gives strength of mind, 
nerves, and body, while it also purifies the blood and 
removes all trace of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, etc. 

Sick Headache 
**Hood’s Sarsaparilla has given me good satisfaction. 

I have been troubled at times with indigestion accompanied 
by sick headache. It always affords immediate relief. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


certaintly does all that is claimed for it.” W. D. Buck, 
Ticket Broker, Middle St., Portland, Me. 


A new use has been found for 
waste glass by Messrs. Ros- 
taing, Garchey and Geille, of 
Paris. Any fragments of broken 
glass of various colours are 
mixed together, after having 
been broken to a suitable size; 
they are then placed in moulds 
lined with silica, talc, or some 
other resisting material and 
fired. A coherent mass is pro- 
duced which can be dressed and 
cut into blocks, which are, 
of course, irregularly colored. 
Such blocks may be used as ar- 
tificial marble.. The blocks are 
usually rough on one side, 
owing, perhaps, to incomplete 
fusion; this gives a surface 
which is admirably adapted for 
causing them, especially if they 
are slab-like in form, to adhere 
to wails with the addition of a 
little mortar. Fine decorative 
effects can thus be produced. 
Designs in relief can be obtained 
by pressure while the block or 
slab is still plastic. If a suit- 
able mould be prepared with 
movable partitions, then pieces 
of glass can be arranged in such 
a way that, upon firing, a very 
effective ‘‘ stained glass”’ win- 
dow is produced, the necessity 
of using “leading,” as in the 
ordinary way, being thus ob- 
viated. 


To get a goo polish on ma- 
hogany easily: Mix one part 
of boiled linseed oil with two 
parts of alcoholic shellac var- 
nish. Shake well before using. 
Apply in small quantities, with 
a cloth, and rub the work vigor- 
ously until the desired polish 
is secured. 


Itching Skin Humors 


Torturing, Disfiguring Eczemas 


And every species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 

and blotchy skin and scalp diseases are relieved in the majority 

of cases by a single application, and speedily, permanently and 
economically cured by the CurTicura 
REMEDIES when the best physicians, 
hospitals, and all other remedies fail. 
No language can exaggerate the suf- 
fering of those afflicted with these dis- 
eases, especially of little babies, whose 
tender skins are literally on fire. 


CUTICURA 


Remedies are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme- 
dies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and agreeable to the most sensi- 
tive, and may be used on the younges‘ 
infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. 


CuTIcuRA, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most intense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, heals raw and irri- 

tated surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. CUTICURA 
Soap, the only me-licated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor reme- 
dies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Hence, the 
CuTicurA REMEDIES cure every humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
How To Cure Diseases of THES .” mai 

UTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the world. rice, CuTicura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 
asc.; Curicura ResoLvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Druc & Cuemicat Corp’N, Boston, U. S. A. 


° bd red, rough hands, painful finger ends and shapeless nails 
1m ply Ski Nn are preventedand cured by Cuticura Soap, im 
comparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, 

while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflammation and clogging of 
the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants. 
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